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FACT AND COMMENT 


_ EXPOSITION with a really constructive idea back 
of it is to be held in Chicago, at Soldiers Field, 
Grant Park, from June 29th to July 21st... This’ is 
called the First Annual Furniture 
The Furniture Style Exposition, and is fostered by 
Style Show the Household Institute of America, 
in Chicago Inc.. E, C. Eldridge is director general 
of the entire exposition. 

The chief objective of the exposition is to demon- 
strate the common fallacy of buying furniture and 
household furnishings merely on the appeal of low 
price ; and this demonstration will be directed not only 
to the consumers, but to the short-sighted retailers who 
use only price appeal in their advertising and selling. 

Over two hundred rooms, covering an immense 
amount of floor space, will be arranged in a charming 
and homelike manner under the personal direction. of 
Ross Crane, to show what may be accomplished with 
furniture and furnishings to achieve attractive and 
tasteful arrangements with the quality wares exhibited 
by the various manufacturers taking part in the expo- 





sition. These beautiful rooms are planned to carry 
the message that no salesman should sell and no cus- 
tomer should buy any article of home furnishing as 
a thing in itself, but only as a bit to take its harmonious 
place in a perfect home. . 

Besides the rooms shown, there will be a spectacle 
entitled “The Awakening”, in which more than 500 
professional actors, musicians, etc., will take part ; and 
every afternoon there will be educational programs 
under Mr. Crane’s direction, during which visitors will 
be shown how to utilize their home furnishings to best 
advantage. During these afternoon programs there 
will be free consultation and advice on home furnish- 
ing problems. 

The exposition has the co-operation of all of the 
women’s clubs in and around Chicago, and the list of 
the manufacturers and the retailers who are co-oper- 
ating with the Household Institute of America to 
make the show a success includes individuals and firms 
well known throughout the decorative trades. 

Of course this exposition is fundamentally a. sell: 
ing event, but no selling will be permitted during the 
progress of the show. Everything on exhibit will be 
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of the producer, and there will also be in the program 
space for the spectator to take notes on any of the 
merchandise which is of particular interest to him. 
The program will also show the retail price of every 
piece of merchandise exhibited, and these prices will 
be recommended by an executive committee of eighteen 
representative retailers, in order that they may be 
absolutely fair to both retailer and manufacturer. 

How much this show will do to make the consum- 
ing public and the retailers quality-conscious, rather 
than price-conscious, it is impossible to say; but cer- 
tainly the holding of it, if the plans of the promoters 
are carried out as stated in their prospectus, is an 
event much needed in the decorative field. Consumers 
must be educated to the fact that quality counts above 
all other considerations. 


W'° POINT with considerable pride to the success 
of our drapery classes, held during the last. two 
Summers. We feel that in conducting them we have 

performed a real service to the trade; 
Our Drapery and that those who took them are in 
Classes accord with us in this opinion is evi- 

denced by the many letters we have 
received expressing satisfaction. 


In a month from the date of this publication our 
third course, embracing two and possibly three weeks 
of study, will begin, and in order that none of our 
out-of-town readers may be disappointed in being un- 
able to enter the classes, which are of necessity limited, 
we urge them to send in their registration at once. 
Details concerning these classes will be found in the 
advertising section of this issue. - 

The third week which we mention above will be 
devoted to a short course on the fundamentals of 
interior decoration, and will be given only if enough 
of the pupils registering for the preceding two weeks 
indicate a desire to attend. Naturally, in a week it is 
not to be expected that a complete decorative course 
can be given; but Mr. Stephenson, under whose aus- 
pices the entire course is held, feels sure that he can 
impart knowledge that will be most valuable, taken in 
conjunction with what he will teach in the other two 
weeks of the session. The classes will be held in the 
building where this magazine is published, in the same 
large and well-lighted quarters as we were enabled to 
obtain for last year’s session. The building is located 
conveniently to all shopping centers, hotels, etc. 

j. B. HH. 


Living room in a Florida home decorated by the Albert Hugo Co. of Jacksonville. 
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THE ART MODERNE AFTER FIVE YEARS 


Paris and the Parisian Artisans—The Development of the Style 
By C. R. CLrFForD 


O ONE who came to Paris in 1925 and studied 

the New Art, it is particularly interesting at this 
time, four years later, to note the development. 
Naturally, Commercialism has 
evolved some horrible examples, 
and one must weigh carefully the 
sources of expression. For those 
who can pay the price, the work of 
Ruhlmann is superb, but you cannot 
popularize for the masses the re- 
sults that he obtains. 

I saw a bedroom by Ruhlmann 
which cost $20,000. I saw a dress- 
ing table, price $2,000. It is not the 
style or shape so much as the ex- 
quisite cabinet work that makes for 
this man’s appeal. It cannot be 
commercialized. Any such effort 
only encourages a horde of copyists 
who adopt all the extravagances 
and none of the intrinsic values. 

Consider the chairs, for ex- 
ample, shown on the following 
page, one with the sides and legs 
like the wheel of a coal truck. Can 
anything be more absurd than the 
chair with the convex seat! Not 


so bad, perhaps, is the chair with iron frame and 
the seat like a mattress hammock —and all these 





Ruhlmann of Paris 


creations are called Art Moderne; but they are not 
Art Moderne as Ruhlmann sees it. 

It is my good fortune to have secured photographs 
of Mr. Ruhlmann’s latest work. 

The bedroom is particularly 
interesting. The cornice is golden; 
the pilasters are greenish grey, with 
carved and gilded panels over the 
doors. The curtains, top and sides, 
swing back into boxed enclosures. 
The wall damask is grey; the car- 
pet, hand tufted in pale green, rose 
and blue. The bed is basket shape, 
all veneered outside, and lined with 
grey satin. The lighting fixtures on 
the sides are of bronze and crystal, 
and the dressing table of ambrosia 
wood. The make-up table, or 
“poudreuse”, is covered in shark 
skin with ivory inlays. It is more 
the work of a jeweler than cabinet- 
maker. The legs are of violet wood 
with bronze feet. 

The man’s study shows a 
painted panel by Jannot. The walls 
are all light tinted, almost white, 
with pilasters and grey hangings. 
The lighting fixtures are of alabaster; the floor in 
light blue, mauve and grey, and the table of metal 


Two examples of Ruhlmann’s work described in detail in the text. 
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with wood veneered panels. The cabinet is in ivory 
inlays, and veneered in real tortoise shell on a red 
paste. The armchairs are upholstered in natural calf. 
And right here is a bit of live news: in the process 
invented by Ruhlmann, and patented in the United 
States, we can apply veneering so that it has flexibility 
or elasticity at the junctures, and the wood may ex- 
pand or contract under atmospheric conditions, but 
it will not warp. 

In the library we have again the boxed treatment 
at the windows and we have again the alabaster lights. 

An exponent of the New Art expressed recently 
an opinion which others may have: “You have no 
style or art of your own in America, why haven't you 
more generally taken up the New Art?” 

Of course, I explained that we most decidedly 
have a style of our own. We call it the Colonial or 
the Federal—a_ style very 
naturally borrowed from the 
British, because of our origin, 
as far back as 1670. I explain 
that today our emigration laws 
give 62,000 quota to Great 
Britain and [reland, and only 
3,800 to France, based upon 
our citizen ancestry. I ex- 
plain that all of the Presidents 
we have ever had were men of 
British stock, with the excep- 
tion of Roosevelt and Van 
3uren, who came down from 
the Dutch. With this pre- 
ponderance of British origin our tastes have naturally 
followed their tastes. We have always been glad to 
adopt French Art, just as the British of the time of 
Charles II, and later in the Georgian periods, through 

Chippendale, borrowed 
liberally from France— 
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“Perhaps, not so bad” 


but they did so with 
modifications and 
reservations, 

An indication of 
this dominant taste 
in America is seen in 
the sale of the Reif- 
snyder Collection 
when a Chippendale 
chair, made in Phila- 
delphia, brought 
$33,000, and a high- 
boy $44,000. No 
such prices were 
ever realized in any 
country at any time 
for any furniture. 





“Can anything be more absurd?” 


I have a letter before me 
from Christies, famous auction 
house in London, and they 
give me a few instances of 
outstanding prices obtained 
for English furniture during 
the past year. Frank Partridge 
paid $6,080 for six Chippen- 
dale chairs; a commode was 
purchased by the Kent Gallery 
for $13,000; a Chippendale 
bookcase reached $4,000. 
These were considered extra- 
ordinary prices. Surely the 
sale of the two American-made pieces, aggregating 
$73,000, indicates a strong sentiment for things 
Colonial ; and there must have been many enthusiasts 
present to have bid up to any such figures. 

New Art in America is principally taken up by 
our newer citizens. You will see more “New Art” in 
the window backgrounds of the shops in one block in 
New York than you will see in a mile in Paris, par- 
ticularly in the cloak and suit windows, and these 
sidewalk exhibits of a sort of near-art, naturally 
prejudice one against having it in the home. If it 
were all of the Ruhlmann standard, like the Tiffany 
standard in jewelry as compared with the Woolworth 
standard, we would be more favorable to its use. But 
what is so generally labeled Art Moderne is erratic, 
disorderly, having no basic authority, little artistry and 
considerable vulgarity. I am convinced that if the 
movement ever succeeds in finding a place in the firma- 
ment of interior decoration it will be due to its devel- 
opment in England or the United States, when it will 
be systematized, clarified, and crystalized into con- 
sistency acceptable in even inexpensive form. 





“Sides and legs like the wheels of a coal truck!” 











THE NEW ART AS DISPLAYED IN ENGLAND 


One of the sixty-eight rooms shown by Waring & Gillow, London. 
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See text on page 101 and following pages. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


1S oe ConNER, formerly of Berkeley, Cal., has 
closed her decorative studio in that city and has 
moved to San Francisco, where quarters have been 
taken over at 451 Post Street, in the Women’s City 
Club Building, adjoining the Hotel St. Francis. 

The Pacific Coast floor covering trade recently 
enjoyed a visit from John A. Sweetser and H. V. 
Campbell, president and vice-president, respectively, of 
the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company. They spent 
three weeks in California and later visited the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The Peck & Hills Furniture Company, which some 
time ago took over ground floor display space at 532 
Mission Street, San Francisco, has recently added an 
upper floor. J. G. Walker is local manager and N. B. 
Thomas is district manager. 

A convention of five retail furniture organizations 
representing the entire Pacific Coast will be held at 
San Francisco in conjunction with the Fall Market 
Week of the San Francisco Furniture Exchange, July 
22nd to 27th. At this time plans will be acted upon 
for organizing a federation of Western furniture 
associations. 

J. C. Maxfield, who formerly represented the 
Rome Company on the Pacific Coast, is now repre- 
senting the Central Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the C. B. Van Vorst Company and the Los 
Angeles Woodworking Company in the San Francisco 
field. Displays are maintained in the San Francisco 
Furniture Exchange. 

James Mills, formerly with Breuner’s, San Fran- 
cisco, is now with M. H. Rogers, Inc., 442 Post Street, 
covering outside territory as assistant to manager 
P. Steinmann. 

S. Kent-Costikyan, of New York, was a recent 
visitor at San Francisco and Los Angeles. The lines 
of the house of which he is a member are carried 
here by Joseph A. Tresch. 

Installation of sample racks has been completed in 
the San Francisco display rooms of R. Carrillo & Co., 
Inc., at 442 Post Street. 

Bernard B. Lenk has been made Pacific Coast 
representative of the American Pile Fabric Company 
and is dividing his time largely between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

John McCann, for some time with the San Fran- 
cisco office of Johnson & Faulkner, has been trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles branch of this concern. 

L. P. Chidester, with Joseph A. Tresch, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, recently returned from a trip 
through the Pacific Northwest, making part of the trip 
by airplane. 

Joseph Kelly, assistant sales manager of Stroheim 
& Romann, New York, was a visitor at the San Fran- 
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cisco office late in May, visiting the trade with Frank 
A. O’Connell. He came by way of Los Angeles, where 
a short stay was made. ; 

Miss Irma Shrag, who recently secured decorative 
lines and engaged in business on her own account, has 
taken over the ninth floor of the building at 442 Post 
Street, San Francisco, where so many firms in the 
decorative trade maintain headquarters. 

Miss Adelia Bernard has moved her decorative 
studio to the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

The Emporium, San Francisco, devoted one week 
in May to an exposition of foreign merchandise, the 
store being decorated with foreign flags, posters and 
maps. In the drapery department sections were given 
over to merchandise from England, France, Germany, 
Ireland, China, etc. 

The S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, has opened 
a new rug court in which Oriental rugs are shown 
under natural light. 

Z. Tatarian has succeeded to the business of the 
Chino Persian Rug Cleaning Company, 5327 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, a concern specializing in the 
cleaning and repairing of Oriental rugs. 

Mrs. Margaret Rugg, who formerly conducted a 
decorative studio on Magnolia Street, Berkeley, Cal., 
has moved to 3076 Claremont Avenue. 

L. J. Miller has succeeded to the ownership of 
the Monterey Park Upholstering Shop, Monterey 
Park, Cal. : 

The partnership of G. C. Storsley and H. O. 
Shervem in the California Upholstering Works, 
Fresno, Cal., has been dissolved and the business is 
being continued by the latter. 

A. Raymond, conducting the Paris Drapery House 
at San Diego, Cal., has announced his intention of 
retiring from business. 

G. T. Peterson, buyer of draperies for the Hugh 
A. Marti Company, Long Beach, Cal., is a firm believer 
in the frequent changes of displays and changes are 
made at least every other day. When it is found that 
materials in the piece do not move readily they are 
made up into attractive curtains and frequently entire 
lots are quickly moved out when it is demonstrated 
how attractive the finished product is. 

Arrangements have been completed whereby 
Barker Bros., of Los Angeles, will occupy a new 
branch store at Long Beach early in the Fall, when an 
eight-story structure will be taken over. The entire 
third floor will be given over to draperies and floor 
coverings. 

Word has been received at San Francisco from 
Nice, France, of the death there of Joseph L. Dinkel- 
spiel, formerly of the wholesale house of L. Dinkelspiel 
& Co., now out of business. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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See text on page 93. 
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A MAN’S STUDY BY RUHLMANN, PARIS 


See text on page 93. 
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IT’S TIME TO CUT THE “CON” OUT OF CONVENTIONS 


Comment Upon the Necessity of Making Salesmen’s Conventions and Such of Value Rather than Tiresome 
Talk-Fests. 


T IS interesting to note the reaction of the average 

salesman to the cut-and-dried sales policies of the 
institution he represents. Does he enter as a rule 
into the enthusiastic discussion of convention topics? 
Is he coldly receptive or is he downrightly skeptical 
of the “ginger” that is being handed out with a 
liberal spoon? 

As a matter of fact, every sales convention audi- 
ence is made up of a fair sprinkling of men having each 
of the attitudes we have sketched above, and these are 
the tools with which every wholesale firm must put 
over or fail to put over its yearly quota of sales. 

As we have followed some of the convention 
speeches reported in the technical or public press, we 
have noted a changing formula in the composition of 
the programs. There seems to be a growing abandon- 
ment of the idea that the chief executive who “can’t 
talk for sour apples” must make the leading speech 
of the convention, together with a realization of the 
fact that if men are to be interested and stimulated 
in the mechanics of selling, the speaker on the sub- 
ject has got to know both how the job can be done 
and how to tell about it. Furthermore, he has 
got to be entirely freed from the fear of executive 
disapproval, for if he attempts to call a spade a “spade” 
when the powers that be think that he should refer to 
it as “an implement of agriculture’, he is morally 
certain to come short of a full measure of effective 
presentation of his subject. 

We have noted also a new quality in the char- 
acter of the topics that come up for discussion. No 
longer is there the same high emphasis placed upon 
supersalesmanship nor the public pinning of medals 
upon the go-getter type. There is a toning down of 
the emphasis of moving heaven and earth to get the 
big order and an encouragement of the habit of build- 
ing frequent friendly contacts. The go-getter type of 
salesman who loads up his customers by pounding on 
their desks and shoving his wares into their stores by 
overwhelming argument is not infrequently more of 
a “goat getter” than he is a go-getter, and the can- 
cellations executed in more sober moments by. mer- 
chants who have signed the dotted line not wisely but 
too well are a severe tax on profit percentages. 

Sales conventions are intended to serve the same 
purpose as the “huddle” on a football field. It is time 
out for planning. 

It is patently necessary that somebody shall lead 
the discussion of business topics, but all too frequently 
these sessions are simply occasions where the manager 


lets off steam. We have heard more than one dis- 
gusted salesman complain at the necessity of going 
to headquarters once or twice a year in order that 
some big gun in the company can lecture the field force 
on how to obtain business. “It would not be so bad,” 
they say, “to waste the time and the expense money 
in addition to the danger of being absent from their 
field if they could really take back something worth 
while.” If they could even get the answers to ques- 
tions that would help smooth out the frictions that 
occur between house and customer, but it is almost all 
a waste of time and a vexation of the spirit. 

We remember the case of one man in particular, 
who, after having made reservation on a Saturday- 
night train to return to his field, was held over for a 
sales conference Sunday morning. He changed his 
Saturday reservation to one at 3.05 Sunday afternoon. 


He was at the salesmanager’s hotel at 9 o’clock Sunday 


morning as per notice. The salesmanager and the rest 
of the group at that hotel had evidently had a late 


night Saturday and they were sound asleep when the | 


first call was put in. At 11 o’clock he was told they 
were at breakfast, at 1 o’clock, they got together, 
listened to a perfunctory talk that could just as well 
have been left to the imagination and he had to hurry 
to catch his train, having not more than 10 minutes 
leeway at the station. 

In a business career that covers more than half 
of the Biblical allotment of human life, we have seen 
many types of sales conventions, running all the way 
from those that cover a conference in the chief’s office 
up to those of country-wide proportions in the inter- 
ests of a specific industry, and it is our conclusion on 
surveying these in retrospect that at least 75 per cent. 
of these premeditated gatherings are a waste of time. 

The speakers in most instances haven’t a message 
and in many cases could not deliver it even if they had. 

As competition in all lines of industry becomes 
more keen and methods of conducting business become 
more complex, there will be, undoubtedly, greater and 
greater need for forms of sales conferences. The 
convention idea, born of the necessity of concerted 
action, is as necessary today as it ever was, but it is 
time that conventions and sales conferences should 
be lifted from the level of amateur entertainment. 
They should be forever removed from the calendar of 
a business year as a form of “yessing” the big boss or 
of permitting the big boss to display his ineptitude, as 
a public speaker or sales counselor. 
(Continued on page 142) 
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MODERNISTIC DECORATION AS DISPLAYED IN ENGLAND 


Two of a series of rooms shown by Waring & Gillow, London. See text on opposite page. 
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A lady’s bedroom. 


LONDON 


See text for description. 


AND PARIS NEW ART 





A Personal Review of the New Paris Salon Exhibition and the Big Show in London. 


By C. R. Ciirrorp 


b beeps year’s Exhibition of the Salon in Paris shows 

the Art Moderne in all of its best phases and all 
of its worst, with its chaos of broken curves and 
galloping angles. It is a-huge show, and all industries 
were represented—furniture, of course, arranged in 
eccentric rooms, and pocketbooks, glass, pottery, rugs, 
grilles, lighting fixtures, silks in gowns and scarfs, 
everything conceivable to the whimsical mind; and it’s 
easy to understand the 
continuation of the 
vogue when you consider 
the many applications to 
small stuff. 

Undoubtedly the 
little lady in black looks 
charming and smart with 
her scarf and her purse 
and her hat all matching 
in New Art color and 
style. Little splashes of 
it are appealing; but 
with a room crowded 
with it, and the rugs, 
draperies, furniture and 
ornaments all saturated 
with it, you’re likely to 
get too much of an 
eyefull. 








A lady’s bedroom in the French section. 


I note, however, that some of the exponents are 
beginning to realize this, and the draperies and walls 
are now toned down to soft greys and inconspicuous 
pastels, but the furniture is still a glare of highly 
Ducoed surface—piano finish, all glitter and glare. 

It is not practical. It will not stand the test of 
even gentle use. Nothing is done in the dull finish, or 
wax finish, which we all so admire in the older styles. 
Moreover, it is always 
flat, never carved. I'll 
admit that the higher 
grades show excellent 
cabinet-work, but so ex- 
pensive and so imprac- 
tical. 

Huge beds of mass- 
ive frame with no legs 
lie flat to the floor, like 
bath-tubs. What will the 
base of them look like 
after the vacuum cleaner 
has bumped it for a few 
weeks? And they are so 
heavy no maid in the 
house could move them. 
Many. of the chairs also 
are legless ; the sides are 
brought down to the 
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floor. It’s like handling a packing-case to budge them, 
they are so heavy. 

And the upholstering is equally impractical. In 
one room the furniture is covered with pale cream- 
colored satin. Another room shows portieres made up 
of strands of small 
linked steel chains, 
like a lot of dog- 
chains ; but the artist 
explained that he 
used them to get that 
lovely soft steel glint 
of grey in the com- 
position. _ I fail to 
enthuse over it. 

Now, the War- 
ing & Gillow exhibi- 
tion in London was 
far better, and I am 
able to show some 
of their rooms from 
photographs taken 
especially for THE 
UPHOLSTERER. 

The surprising 
thing about this en- 
tire display is the 
fact that it’s a dis- 
play of a conserva- 
tive English firm — 
the last firm in the 
world I’d suspect of 
a New Art tendency. 
But Lord Waring 
makes the attitude 
of his house very 
clear when he says: 

“Certain it is 
that English ideas 
will not follow the 
fantastic in the aim 
to be ‘modern’, or 
subscribe to the dic- 
tum that for any- 
thing to be brilliant, 
it must necessarily 
be novel.” 

Paul Follot 
(now associated with 
Waring & Gillow) 
also observes: “There is in the modern art, as in 
politics, an extremist school; but it will be seen from 
the Waring & Gillow exhibit that their views are no 
empirical or exaggerated.” 

Of course, that’s a matter of opinion. I take it 
that the work is decidedly exaggerated, but it’s a great 
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A man’s room at the top and at the bottom a young girl’s bedroom. 
See text for description. 


improvement upon anything else that has been done. 
The firm shows sixty-eight rooms on the fifth floor of 
their premises. It’s a great show and we are glad to 
be able to illustrate a number of the arrangements. In 
the French Section they present: A Lady’s Bedroom ; 
shown at the bottom 
of page 101; color 
scheme in grey, sil- 
ver and rose, with 
furniture in inlaid 
wood, silvered and 
lacquered in Duco. 
The walls are cov- 
ered in fabric, pale 
greys, fawns, and 
pinks, to blend with 
the rug of deeper 
tones. The furniture 
is upholstered in 
grey satin. The bed 
is flanked by fur 
rugs. 

j A Young Girl’s 
Bedroom, shown on 
page 102, is in pale 
green and yellow. 
The walls are in fab- 
ric; furniture of 
Amboyna mahogany 
and ivory. The rugs 
are hand - tufted. 
The window recess 
is painted in trellis 
pattern. 

A Dining Room 
shown on page 95 is 
a very interesting 
room. The walls are 
large treatments of 
a jungle scene in 
gold, browns and 
red. The carpet car- 
ries out the same 
spirit. The furniture 
is of sycamore. 
Brandt’s iron-work 
is in evidence, and a 
beautiful alabaster 
vase, internally lit, 
is on the sideboard. 

In the English Section there is a material con- 
servatism. The Entrance Lounge, illustrated at the top 
of page 100, is in plain oak and fabrics of soft browns. 
The furniture is“ quite simple, and the surroundings 
are in greys and fawns and deep browns, with blue 
in the cushions and: pottery. ; 
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The Drawing Room ; shown at the bottom of page 
103 ; a typical woman’s room in pastel tints, furniture 
mahogany, with green bronze handles and enrichment. 
A hand-painted screen is very pleasing (by John Arm- 
strong) ; so also is a Brandt.fire-screen. 

At the top of page 101 we show a Lady’s Bed- 
room which is very effective; dark furniture, almost 
black, with fresh green background and brilliant 
naturalistic flower paintings on the walls. 

A Man’s Room is illustrated on page 102 and is 
in contrast to the Young Girl’s Room shown below it; 
all straight lines are substituted for the curves. The 
furniture is mahogany and lubinga, with aluminum 
handles. Color scheme, reds, golds and browns, with 
sharp blues clamoring for attention. 

At the bottom of page 100 we show a double 
bedroom. This whole scheme is done in pine, the walls 
being planks of natural wood, waxed, and the furni- 
ture of pine, toned to a cigar-box tint, with aluminum 
fitments. A hand-tufted carpet is in blues and pinks. 
A big white lampshade stands out as a high light. 

I wonder if Waring & Gillow had any ‘idea of 
subtle contrast in presenting the French Room, done 
by Paul Follot, or under his guidance, and the English 
rooms by the unknowns. Perhaps not. But I cannot 


Drawing room at the Waring & Gillow Exhibition in London. 


help comparing the sane and convincing charm of 
their English study, panelled in walnut, with the 
Dining Room, so essentially New Art that it is shown | 
again as a typical example in this season’s Salon in 
Paris. I think I have already expressed the opinion 
that if the Art Moderne is to find permanency in the 
approval of the multitude, it will be through the refin- 
ing influence of England or the United States, or both, 
and the exhibition of Waring & Gillow further con- 
firms this opinion. 





A BOOK ON THE NEW ART 

‘Seercas ScRIBNER’s Sons are bringing out a short 

volume on “The New Interior Decoration”, by 
Dorothy Todd and Raymond Mortimer. This book 
was published originally in Great Britain and purports 
to be a brief survey of the New Art as far as it has 
gone up to the present moment, prophesying that there 
will be modifications of it, and further experiments, 
which in the end will make of it something very differ- 
ent from what we know today. The authors have gone 
to considerable trouble to collect illustrations showing 
the various channels through which the New Art is 
traveling, and they have supplied a text in which is 
given a brief history of the movement. 
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TYPES OF MODERNISTIC FURNITURE FROM THE STUDIOS OF 
GERMAN DESIGNERS 


Sketched by our artist from illustrations in the “Jnnen Dekoration” Darmstadt, the publication reflecting the 
best ideas of German decorators and craftsmen. 


The Ubtholsterer and 
Intertor Decorator 



















HE upholstery and drapery fabric business is 

passing through a rather strenuous period of re- 
adjustment to general business conditions and the 
protracted season of temporary unefnployment is caus- 
ing considerable inconvenience to many men now 
unplaced. 

The list of buyers, traveling salesmen, executive 
detail, production men and interior decorators main- 
tained in our office for the convenience of the trade, is 
unusually large and contains the names of not a few 
who never before had to seek a position. For this 
reason, we have made somewhat of a study of the 
conditions that have contributed to this condition and 
it is readily demonstrable that 
the lack of employment in 
the upholstery and drapery 
trades is a temporary phase 
of business readjustment, back 


SOME CAUSES OF DEPRESSED CONDITIONS 


PAPER-THIN profit based upon a 
tonnage type of production should 
have no place in an industry where 


of which lie many funda- 
mental causes, some of which 
are correctable by co-opera- 
tion and others which time 
alone is likely to change. 

In the category of cor- 
rectable causes are those 
which relate to faulty prac- 
tices that have grown up 


quality and eye-appeal are governing fac- 
tors in the final distribution to customers. 


Such principles might 
apply to the constant 
necessity of household 
equipment where vol- 
ume is made possible 
by the consumer’s 
necessities of constant 





under conditions, formerly replenishing. But it is 
favorable but now no longer indeed difficult to pro- 
in operation. One of these, mote volume in things 
most disastrous in its conse- of lasting quality 


quences, is that of cut-profit py a con- 
competition. A paper-thin stant ham- 
profit based upon a tonnage mering 
type of production should gown of 
have no place in an industry 
where quality and eye appeal 
are governing factors in the 
final distribution to consumers. Such principles might 
readily apply to the minor and constant necessities of 
household equipment where volume is possible through 
the necessity of constant replenishment. A low price 
in such cases encourages replenishment and increases 
volume. 

There has been an attempt to apply similar prin- 
ciples in the drapery field, but it is much more difficult 
to promote volume in things of lasting quality by a 
constant hammering down of price. 

A correction of this condition, and we believe it is 
one of the reasons for the non-prosperity of our textile 
mills, can only be reached by an individual realization 
of its folly and a co-operative effort at correction. 

The mounting cost of traveling representation has 
been another contributing cause to the curtailment of 


price. 


traveling forces and consequently unemployment. 


Neither the traveling man nor his employer can be > 


blamed for a condition of increased traveling cost, 
though both may find it difficult to carry on under the 
changed conditions that have come into operation. We 
strongly deprecate the attempt to shift the entire bur- 
den of correction to the shoulders of the traveling man 
by putting him strictly “on his own”. If his employer 
cannot afford to underwrite a salesman’s itinerary, 
certainly the salesman could hardly afford to do it as a 
purely personal investment. He, the salesman, might 
indeed be more economical if spending only his own 
money, but, at the same time, there is the possibility 
that by trimming his schedule 
on a strict, financial basis, 
there may be neither time nor 
inclination for attention to 
missionary work on which 
future business may depend. 
The traveling salesman 
who needs the incentive of 
spending his own money to 
become a practicing economist 
ry is lacking in that essential of 
co-operation by which employ- 

ment connections are made 

both profitable and pleasant. 
Surely, no traveler worthy of 

the name can fail to recognize 

the fact that a business trip 

today under high hotel, rail- 

road, luggage and other neces- 

— sary expenses is a business 

\} trip and not an outing or a 

form of peripatetic recreation. 

The buyer also has a 

function to perform and a 

benefit. to receive in bringing 

about the correction of some of the conditions that 
have contributed to the present lowered state of em- 
ployment in the textile field. His propensity to buy 
price rather than quality has contributed to the pro- 
gressive lowering of three of the essential elements of 
textile prosperity—quality, price and profit—and when 
any of these three become depressed to a condition of 
poverty, business suffers a sure and substantial decline. 
The cheaper the quality, the lower the price, the less 
the profit, the greater must be the amount sold, and 
as the buyer is never able to have the exclusive control 
of merchandise produced under distressed conditions, 
his department is compelled to handle more and more 
volume to earn the requisite profit, and buyer as well 
as maker finds himself handling more and more goods 
and making less and less money in the handling. 
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One of the most refreshing experiences we recall 
was an encounter with a buyer in a New York whole- 
sale showroom, who was trying to evolve a type of 
cloth for which he would pay more than he was in the 
habit of doing and on which he could obtain a com- 
mensurately higher retail price. 

The matter of appointments -and confirmations 
seem also to possess elements of dissatisfaction that 
a buyer might help to correct. Both of these are so 
well known that discussion seems to be unnecessary. 

The reconstruction and reorganization of the gen- 
eral conditions affecting the upholstery field are bound 
to bring about unavoidable changes that will result in 
at least temporary unemployment. In order that this 
may be minimized to the greatest possible degree, we 
are endeavoring on our part not only to promote the 
correction of any evils contributing thereto, but also 
to bring the jobless man and the manless job together 
wherever it may be possible for us to do so. 

We solicit the earnest co-operation of the industry 
at large, both in the support of our efforts and in 
supplementing in every way possible that which may 
be done. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 

William Volker & Co., long located at 631 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, are occupying temporary quar- 
ters at 677 Mission. Street, pending the erection of a 
fine new home. 

The upholstering business of W. N. Seman, 1037 





Fourth Street, San Rafael, Cal., has been merged with 
the San Anselmo Mattress Company, and stock and 
equipment has been moved to San. Anselmo. 

D. N. & E. Walter & Co., of San Francisco, are 
enlarging their branch at Los Angeles, by the addition 
of two floors, making possible the carrying of larger 
stocks of upholstery and drapery materials and floor 
coverings. The Los Angeles branch is in charge of 
vice-president Walter C. Lewis. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, vice-president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., was a recent visitor on the Pacific 
Coast. He came to inspect a new store at Portland, 
Ore., and visited branches at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Philip Stern, a pioneer furniture manufacturer of 
San Francisco, passed away recently at the age of 
ninety-two years. He had lived in California for 
seventy years. 

Charles Cooley has been made manager of the 
drapery department of the C. S. Hamilton Furniture 
Company, Salem, Ore. 

Aidan D. Olroyd, consulting decorator, has been 
added to the staff of the Ira F. Powers Furniture 
Company, Portland,: Ore., his duties being to assist 
patrons in making selections of home furnishings. 

Lorenzo Mansfield, well known in decorative cir- 
cles in the Pacific Northwest, has joined the Edwards 
Furniture Company, Portland, Ore. 

Rumbaugh’s Department Store, in which, home 
furnishings are featured, moved into a fine new home 
at Everett, Wash., recently. T. A. CHURCH. 


Living room in So. Haven, Mich., decorated by Rose Sears “Kerr, Kalamazoo. 
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LIVING ROOM IN A FIFTH AVENUE APARTMENT HOTEL 


The draperies are hand-embroidered crewel work on old linen. The furniture is covered with XVII Century 


tapestries, antique velvets and brocades. The work of the Allen Studios, New York. 


The Upholsterer and 


Interior Decorator 








BEDROOM IN A FIFTH AVENUE APARTMENT HOTEL 


The upholstery and bedspread is in rust colored velvet and gold embroidered taffeta respectively. Decorated 
‘ by the Allen Studios. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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CROWDING THE BUYER INTO HIS OWN BUSINESS 


T MAY have been that when the editor of this 
magazine wrote two years ago of the tendency 
toward over-organization in the department store, 
many of our readers, particularly those holding respon- 
sible buying positions, were inclined to think our 
apprehension unnecessarily aroused. In less than 24 
months following the writing of that article, which 
depicted a buyer as being harassed by a group of over- 
lords: statisticians, shoppers, merchandise managers, 
advertising managers, 
analysis bureau, style ex- 
perts and proprietor, this 
condition has literally 
come to pass to an ex- 
tent that has taken some 
people by surprise. ages 
As a matter of fact, 

the beginning of decen- 
tralized departmental 
control was well under 
way when that article 
was written and pro- 
gressively, almost ag- 
gressively, the position 
of a departmental buyer 


EN and institutions grow older with fixed ideas 
of faith in certain »methods, morals and aims 
that have been largely inherited rather than 
consciously accepted before the bar of their critical 
judgment. It is only when some daring iconoclast 


demonstrably right, that the folly’ of unreasoning 
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‘” THE MODERN 


Overorganization is as detrimental to both' individua’ and | 
collsiibes success as under arganization—o happy medium may be found in a return to 
untrammeled trust in the individual executive. 


Separates what we ti@nk to be right from what. is 


there are two ways out. For the man who has. 


attained a competency and no longer needs to depend 
upon the income from a position, there is the haven of 
retirement from business. Perhaps at a reduced scale 
or if extremely fortunate, on the same plane as he has 
been accustomed to during the years of employment. 
Such a man is taken care of. It is true, he will miss 
the associations and the contacts of an active business 
life but at least he will be freed from the harassment 
of unsympathetic and ir- 
responsible over-lordship 
practiced by those who 
are delegated to keep 
him in his place. 

Men of active years 
and less monetary 
| Steet sufficiency must still find 
a source of income, and 
we believe that this is 
most readily to be found, 
as several buyers of out- 
standing reputation have 


95 


patronage, it might not be seriously censured, but, 
whén coupled with this thought there is alsé the 


theory that the merchant is a debtor to his customer found, in the operation 
for patronage received then is the lot of the merchant 


aot rete of a_ small, exclusive 


In the f common , what h . ° 
over the hateaniet modern sasiiaiion? eat s h O Pp . Reputation 1S 


has been narrowed until 
there is little left that 
the buyer can do as a 
matter of personal 
initiative. 

The man or the 
organization who is just 
now waking up to the 
presence of a condition 
that was already on its 
way two years ago and is 
surprised at that which 
is taking place, has much 
to regret. His failure to 
perceive the drift of 
store policy has denied 
him the opportunity of 


acceptance of some traditional practices is revealed. 

At the very foundation of the business of retail 
merchandising is an age-old theory that fair dealing 
consists in satisfying the customer, that the customer 
is always right; yet calm and sober judgment must 
admit the absolute fallacy of such a premise. 

As a thought, as a maxim, as a policy, the theory 
that the customer is incapable of wrong doing is a 
foolish conclusion that exalts expediency and debases 
justice. There are those who claim that modern 
business is a sort of game in which the strong ever 
seeks to take advantage of the weak and defenseless. 
Reasoning from this dpoint the p i pro- 
tective attitude of the store, which | says to the cus- 
tomer, “Your interests are always first, we will protect 
you even from ourselves; you are always right no 
matter what the circumstances”—is bidding for 
patronage on the basis of a premeditatedly false 
representation. It is an assumption of virtue 
that, even when lived up to, is intended for show 
purposes rather than as a conscious obligation of 
moral rectitude and legal ee 
dealing. 

If, however, this false 
premise was nothing 
more than a_ polite 
fiction with which 











Instead of the calm, deliberate trading dignity 
that permitted big stores to develop where little ones 
began we have an atmosphere of frenzied hustle and 
push—the shouting of bargains and. the exaltation of 
those twin verbal torments “Efficiency” and “Service.” 

In the days when stores were less organized 
stocks were bought by a man who had acquired, by 
training and experience, the ability to know their 
values and their utilities—a man supreme in his own 
store or equally supreme as the buyer and manager of 
a department in a multiple store. This is the theory 
on which large retail businesses were builded. A 
theory that involved the thought of square business 
dealing, courteous Service and honest value as a means 
of meriting 
success. Instead of this single, old- fashioned formula, 
we have today a highly-involved, over-bossed, uerve- 
racl_ g condition wherein the public is invited to exer- 
cise a nasty authority over the store and its 
entire personnel. Succeeding ownership genera- 
tions instead of being brought up in the business 
are brought into the 
business and these 
beginning where 
Dad left off without 
his. background of 


experimental know!- 











to curgy favor and 





- edge and matured 


Over two years ago in the article reproduced in miniature 

above we commented on the tendency toward over-organiza- 

tion in the department store, a condition which has now 
come to pass. 


more than capital and 
the man who has con- 
scientiously served the 
people of the community 
by his taste, his merchan- 
dising skill, his courtesy 
and his friendly person- 
ality should not find it 
difficult to secure a start 
in a small way that will 
eventually lead to a pros- 
perous and independent 
business. 

We could, if it 
would serve any valu- 
able purpose, easily 
name a dozen or more 


correcting his own con- 
dition. It is fruitless now to make a big to-do about 
what is going to become of the buyer or how he may 
withstand the tide of store politics that is depriving 
him of his position and importance as a distinct depart- 
mental entity. What is to happen, will happen in 
stores where the theory of commercial check and 
countercheck has obtained an experimental foothold. 

It is not too late, however, to point the way of 
escape for such men as have both the means and the 
courage to step out for themselves. As we see it, 


former buyers who have 
invested their experience plus their savings, some in 
places where they have an extensive acquaintance, 
others in an entirely new but favorable locality, and in 
each case the reports we have received have pointed 
to successful and happy experiences in the new 
environment. 

We believe that the opportunity for the small 
home furnishing shop was never better than it is at 
the present time and the buyer who finds a growing 
condition of domination that is inimical to his future 
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welfare, would do well to investigate the possibilities 
of becoming his own boss. ; 

Of course, the matter of engaging in business is 
not a thing to be lightly undertaken. It requires goods 
and it requires credit—two things that may or may not 
be difficult to obtain. 

It is a well-known fact that bank managers base 
loan accommodations on the integrity of an individual 
rather than on what he may represent as his business 
prospects. No banker can acquire the ability to judge 
the productive capacity of various lines of business but 
they are all adepts in the study of men. It is a part 
of their business, and an honest, industrious, respon- 
sible merchant, even though comparatively insignifi- 
cant, is a good risk and a live producer of profitable 
banking business. Therefore, the first step toward an 
independent business career might well be that of get- 
ting together a financial statement, a history of one’s 
business connections and an outline of your plans 
to be laid before an executive of a local bank, either 
for the purpose of negotiating a loan or of establishing 
a reference for the purpose of obtaining credit. 

This is the plan pursued by one of our friends 
who went into business some years ago. He came to 
New York with the endorsement of his local banker 
and laid before the heads of the wholesale firms with 





which he wished to do business a financial statement, 
an outline of his plans and a well-thought out scheme 
of meeting maturing indebtedness over the period com- 
prised in the succeeding twelve months. He was able 
also to show work in hand and work in prospect, 
which would enable him to turn his time in the imme- 
diate future to the prompt execution of contracts 
employing some of the material obtained on his first 
credit. His scheme of financing was well co-ordinated 
and his agreement to take up the discharge of the 
obligations he was negotiating for was based on a 
conservative estimate of his probable earnings over a 
definite period. 

This man had not the slightest trouble in securing 
the accommodation of stock and credit, and his sub- 
sequent success and the prompt meeting of his con- 
tractual obligations were a proof of the soundness of 
his scheme and of his ability as an independent 
merchant. 

Others now the heads of their own substantial 
business have started in a modest way, partly by the 
employment of accrued savings and the rest helped out 
by the use of samples obtained on an extended dating. 
Therefore, while we would on no account advocate that 
any buyer discontinue a perfectly satisfactory and 

(Continued on page 143) 


Living room in a Schenectady home decorated by C. J. Stoner, Gloversville, N. Y. 
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A Voyage of Discovery—A Hunt for Treasure in Decoration, Adaptable to Our American Homes 


By C. R. CrirForp 


HAVE been ad- 
venturing in 
Spain —in Toledo, 
Granada, Madrid, 
Cordova, Barcelona 
and Seville—seek- 
ing the simpler 
styles adaptable to 
the American home. 
I could find no 
decorators to help 
me. I found little 
public interest in 
the subject, no 
school of industrial 
art, no salon, no 
fellowship of artis- 
try, no activities 
beyond the des- 
ultory government 
exhibits of the old 
Circulo de Artes 
and the wood carv- 
ings —no develop- 
ment out of the 
chaos of Moorish and Renaissance splendors that fill 
museums and palaces with memories of a past glory. 
No such magnificence can be found in the world 
as in the contents of the Alhambra or the Escorial 
Monastery, the final resting place of royalty. Here are 
vast treasures of Art, an accumulation of a people who 
for centuries were the richest and most powerful nation 
on earth, and yet no progression has been attained; 
no development; a wealth of material is here with 
nobody to use it; and the general exporters, with no 
knowledge of interior decoration, ne training, inter- 
ested principally in cork and olives, send us only 
extravagant, cumbersome and uncomfortable furni- 
ture. There are plenty of skilful wood carvers in 
Spain, and clever cabinet makers, but nobody to 
guide them. 
I sit here, in the shadows of the Alhambra, and 





Beautiful grilles in iron are frequent- 
ly used to good decorative effect. 





A street in Barcelona. 


view the windows of the room where Washington 
Irving lived at a rental of 98 cents a month, and wrote 
his story of Old Spain. That was in 1829, and things 
in Granada have little changed since then. 

To the Andalusian, it seems a sacrilege to ques- 
tion the application of Alhambraic Art, and yet you 
and I know that you can no more translate its archaic 
feeling and symbolism to Broadway than we can apply 
to the cottages and bungalows of our countryside the 
austerity and ecclesiasticism of the Rheims Cathedral. 
If we today are to utilize a Spanish mode, it will have 
to be deleted, simplified and adapted to the modern 
feeling, just as the Brothers Adam gave to England 
a modified Pompeiian, and David to France a modified 
Roman. It must be a transition movement, and there has 
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never been a transition movement in Spain. They are 
still living with the hieroglyphics of the Saracenic 
Period with their whited walls and superanuated and 
grandiloquent traditions, or reproducing the baroque 
of their Golden Age. 

Our architects have been quick 
building primatives and _ transport 
them to our shores, but they have left 
the decorator in despair and groping 
for the primatives in furnishing, and 
there’s nobody in Spain to meet our 
obvious demand. 

“You know Sam Karpen,” said 
the guide. 

“Everyone knows Sam Karpen,” 
I responded. 

“Mr. Karpen has been over here 
—went everywhere. He has a shop in 
Chicago. He was looking for ideas. 
We have so much that is wonderful 
in Spain—a great American, Sam 
Karpen.” 

“Sure” said I, and I wondered if 
Mr. Karpen found anything, and I 
wondered what his reaction to these 
evidences of Roman and Romanesque 
and Moorish and Saracenic architec- 
ture with the accompanying splendors 
of the periods when Spain was all- 
powerful. 

[ expected that at the Barcelona and Seville 
Expositions I would find some modern expression of 
their arts, but no. 

The Barcelona Exposition is not yet completed. 


to copy their 


Occasionally Spanish walls are decorated as shown in the illustration at the left. 





A comfortable and usable monk’s 


chair. 





I doubt if it will be ready for satisfactory inspection 
for several months. It is a Commercial Exposition as 
distinguished from that of Seville, which is Cultural, 
commemorating Spanish discoveries and settlements of 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. The unveiling 
at La Palos, of the Statue of Columbus, the work of 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, was con- 
temporary to the opening of this Ex- 
position. Twelve countries of Spanish 
origin participated — countries of 
South America, Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the United States—and they all built 
not temporary structures, but perma- 
nent Consulates, in the grounds of the 
exposition, the beautiful Maria Luisa 
Park along the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir River, and here in the offing 
lies a replica of the Santa Maria, the 
famous ship that Columbus com- 
manded. It seems singular, but to my 
mind, the best conception of the pos- 
sibilities of a modern Spanish Art is 
shown in the furnishings of our own 
United States Building. ; 
The United States didn’t choose 
to be represented at the French Ex- 
position of 1925. It was a mistake 
partially rectified by the sending of a 
United States Delegation, a friendly 
gesture which the French were quick 
to recognize; but Congress did appropriate $700,000 
for Seville, and it is significant that the furnishings of 
the building came through the services of Arthur Byne 
and his charming wife, Americans in Spain who alone 


In the center is a corner in the home of 


the Marquessa del Merito, and at the right a typical building with tiled floor, Spanish rug, bronze and iron work. 
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Three simple and historic pieces. On the left, the chair 
which bore Phillip I] from Madrid to the Escorial 
Monastery, taking his bearers seven days, where now 
the journey is accomplished by automobile in four hours. 


stand out as authorities in Spanish furnishings. The 
Bynes came to Spain two years ago and settled here. 
Besides their own residence, on the Paseo de la Cas- 
tellana, Madrid, they have three houses filled with 
antique furniture and fabrics. Mr. Byne is an archi- 
tect and artist. He and his wife have written a great 
deal upon Spain and her architecture. Mrs. Byne is 
also responsible for a very complete work upon “The 
Popular Weavings and Embroideries of Spain”, and 
with her husband, shared the responsibility for the 
best book extant on the “Furniture of Spain”. 

One sees an awful lot of rubbish in Spain— 
cheap copies of extravagant models and preposterous 
attempts at artistry, the sort of thing we in America 
would call Mid-Victorian, and it takes a lot of patience 
as well as discriminative taste to find anything to meet 
our requirements. The Bynes have exercised this 
patience, and with their social standing, have had access 
to the source of supply, the homes of refinement where 
the average antique dealer hasn’t a look-in. Naturally, 
with these advantages, appreciation and opportunity 
for acquiring good examples, they have established close 
relations with American museums and private clients. 

But, unfortunately, they are not much 
interested in Industrial Art, and less in Com- 
mercialism or the popular needs, and it’s pity 
because these factors are necessary to bring 
the standards of the few into the homes of 
the many. 

One phase of furniture style has been well 
developed in Spain, the painted furniture of 
lower Spain, Andalusia, but I have seen only 
the gaudy and taudry types in America. All, 
however, are not luridly colored; some are 
softly toned like our own Colonial styles of 
the Old Hitchock chairs, or the greys, browns 
and silvers done in stencil on the Boston 





Early chest carved and gilded at base, covered in 
silk damask, studded closely in old brass nails. In 
Mrs. Byne’s home, Madrid. 


rocker, and the rungs and stretchers are not always 
round, or spindled and turned, but beveled and deco- 
rated on the flat surfaces. Painted tables, chests and 
bed sets are also made, and we could use them in 
America. 

Casna Gomez, 48 Castellar, Seville, have what is 
considered a big shop in Spain, employing fifty hands 
on this class of furniture. Jose Geminez employs 
thirty hands, Viuda De Jose Vivas, forty hands, Juan 
Quidiello San Martino, eighteen, Elado Campé of 
Cadiz, fifteen hands. 

You may discover in the antiques an occasional 
chair, very desirable, but you'll not find eight of them 
for a dining room. You may find a good table, but 
the other essential pieces of a room will have to be 
made. 

No dependence whatever can be placed on the 
stocks carried by the local manufacturers. As for fab- 
rics, little is made in Spain today, excepting the em- 
broideries and the Madrid tapestries. Indeed, the 
famous Spanish shawls come principally from China— 
a sad commentary upon the decadence of a country 
that once boasted their Goya tapestries. Modern stuffs 
are mainly German or English; antiques are some- 
times Spanish, but usually of French or Italian origin, 

I went out to the Escorial, four hours from 
Madrid. When Philip II went there just prior to his 
death, it took his servants a week for the journey, for 
he was gently carried in an armchair; and that chair 
and the table and many other such pieces are well 
worth reproduction, and quite adaptable to modern 
taste. 

But Spain is too busy to do this for herself—too 
much occupied with her religious observances, her in- 
numerable feast days and Saint’s days, fiestas and 
siestas. All day long, and half the night, the church 
bells ring, and the donkeys bray in protest at their 
burdens, and the filthy beggars follow you, and the 
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taxis keep up an everlasting screeching, and the drays 
and carts, resplendent with bells and brassware, go 
jangling by, and the poor seem very poor, and the rail- 
roads the worst in the world, and the coffee the vilest ; 
a country where you never know from day to day the 
value of the coin of the realm; where the law of the 
dictator imposes heavy penalties for expressing political 
opinion, a country of unrest—and yet withal, Spain 
fascinates by her wealth of Art. 

It’s a pity somebody doesn’t rise to capitalize it. 
Many a home in America is furnished in the Spanish 
style, with the furniture and the fabrics made in 
America. 

One may find an authentic example of an old 
monk’s chair for the dining room. It will go admirably 
with the chest that you have, or the iron-braced table, 
XVII Century; but you want eight chairs, not one, 
and why worry. 

The other seven are copies, and made in America. 

In 1928 American tourists deposited $900,000,000 
in the European banks of commerce. In 1929 it 
promises to reach $1,000,000,000, and yet they’re all 
so set in their habits over there that they don’t give 
you a two-cent cake of soap in any hotel in Europe. 
If you’ve got the soap habit, you’ve got to bring it 
with you, same as your toothbrush. 

A month ago, the Prince of Wales, in his speech 
at the opening of the Newcastle Exposition, said “I 
think valuable time is lost in looking back to the past 
and hoping for the return of the prosperous Victorian 


Age. To restore our economic prestige we need cour- 
age and imagination ; courage to scrap all methods that 
do not come up to modern standards, and imagination 
in exploring every commercial avenue overseas.” 

I commend this thought to my Spanish friends. 
Perhaps they can sense the application. 

Ouien Sabe. 





UPHOLSTERY ASS’N GOLF TOURNAMENT 
‘ee Spring Tournament for the golfers of the 

Upholstery Association of America will be held at 
the Clearview Golf Club, Bayside, Long Island, Tues- 
day, June 18th. Players will tee off at9 A.M. The 
main play will be for the fourth leg on the Blanke- 
meyer Cup, and additional prizes will be offered for 
low. gross and low net in each foursome. Luncheon 
will be served in the clubhouse. The admission will be 
$6.00, which includes green fees and luncheon. 

The simplest way to reach the course by motor is 
by way of Fifty-ninth Street Bridge along Northern 
Boulevard to Broadway, Flushing, turning left there 
for one block to State Street, continuing along State 
Street to its end at Cross Island Boulevard, turning 
here again to the left and continuing until the road 
branches. Take the right branch, which leads directly 
to the club. There are good trains from the Long 
Island Railroad station at Thirty-third Street at 8.05, 
8.39 and 9.05, daylight saving time. Reservations 
should be in the hands of the Secretary at 295 Fifth 
Avenue not later than June 17th. 











Typical painted furniture of Andalusia. 
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It’s the manufacturer who offers “plus” 
conditions that gets the order. 


IT’S THE “PLUS” CONDITIONS THAT COUNT 


NE of the common business expressions frequently 
employed between buyer and seller relates to busi- 
ness transactions that “all things being equal” may be 
expected to eventuate. It isa glib phrase fraught with 
promise but actually containing no real obligation be- 
cause there is hardly any conceivable set of circum- 
stances wherein two soliciting firms present their wares 
in such a manner that all things are equal. 

Even if two men start out from the same manu- 
facturer with exactly duplicate lines, duplicate prices, 
duplicate terms and call upon the same customer, there 
will be an inevitable difference in the condition of 
presentation. No two manufacturers using exactly the 
same machinery and producing a material, each an 
exact counterpart of the other, could ever hope to 
achieve a condition of absolutely equal appeal, so that 
a condition of patronage that depends upon a friendly 
interest “all things being equal” is a weak promise 
upon which to depend in getting the signature on the 
dotted line. 

The nearer competitive merchandise comes to 
an equality of value, service and character, the greater 
is there need for emphasizing favorable “plus” differ- 
ences. An order that cannot be confidently solicited on 
differentiations of product, may be influenced by some 
other consideration that will settle the indecision of 
the purchaser. Competition in all lines is so keen that 
qualities and values are paralleled to a hair in prac- 
tically all lines of general merchandising. We doubt if 
even recourse to the “blindfold test” could establish an 
iota of superiority that would give any product from 
automobiles to shoe laces an edge on popular demand, 
but you have only to spend five minutes in a personally 
conducted demonstration in two rival merchandising 
emporiums to sense some of the collateral differences 
that account for purchasing preferences. 

It is these collateral differences that are the “plus” 
qualities by which choice is swayed “all other things 
being equal.” 

These are the things to study. They are the culti- 
vated advantages that account for trade control that 
even foolhardy price concessions by rivals fail to break. 
The chief purchasing agent of one of the largest 


manufacturing corporations in the cosmetic trade was 
instructing his assistants at one of the major branches 
where distance from the home office made it imperative 
that they should exercise their own initiative. Among 
other remarks he laid down this general rule, “We do 
not necessarily want the cheapest thing that will answer 
our purpose. We want standard qualities in keeping 
with our defined requirements, assured deliveries, fair 
treatment and protection where protection is essential.” 

This man had in mind some of the “plus” con- 
siderations, which even on purchases running into 
many thousands of dollars might be more important 
than featherweight differences of price. 

Another illustration of the value of “plus” differ- 
ences occurred in connection -with a textile purchase 
in the women’s wear field. A big Western manufacturer 
of women’s garments had two identical quotations 
covering his needs of knitted jersey cloth for the com- 
ing Summer season. In this case, it happened that the 
yarn of both knitting plants was made by the same 
manufacturer on exactly the same specification. The 
knitting machines in each plant were of identical type 
and there was no price advantage obtainable from 
either mill. One of the competing mills, however, had 
on its staff an expert colorist, skilled in the assembling 
of color combinations, such as were required: in the 
making of the ultimate garments, and the order was 
placed for nearly $500,000 worth of cloth on the assur- 
ance that the services ofthe colorist would be available 
for the styling of the necessary color combinations. 

“All things being equal’’, the selection of a pur- 
chase between competing lines could be determined on 
the toss of a coin; but where friendship, service, con- 
venience, capacity or any other collateral consideration 
enters into the competition, there is no such thing as a 
condition “all things being equal” and it is these col- 
lateral considerations, these “plus” advantages that 
both seller and purchaser are becoming more concerned 
about as competition grows more keen. 

There is food for thought in this for both buyer 
and seller. The buyer, who is not in the habit of 
closely analyzing the elements of a purchasing contract 
beyond the object and its price, may make to all intents 
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and purposes the most advantageous purchase he has 
ever made from some new concern with which he has 
never had dealings. He may, at the same time, break 
off relations with an old source of supply because of 
their refusal to meet the price quoted by the aggressive 
competitor, but supposing he is deceived in the firm 
from whom the purchase is made. They may fall 
down on delivery. Their goods may not run true to 
sample. They may be located geographically at a point 
from which transportation facilities are inadequate and 
numberless other forms of grief may tag the operations 
of the new connection so that the price concession, allur- 
ing as it seems, may fade into insignificance when trouble 


BS 5 ee Re 


HE June Curtain Week of the New England Cur- 
tain Manufacturers Association, held in the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, June 10th to 12th, was promised to be 
the largest and best of these functions yet held, and the 
performance was, in every way, equal to the promise. 
Twenty-seven rooms on the fourth floor were 
devoted to display, and in every case the rooms had 
been attractively fitted up to do justice to the exhibition 
of new designs, new combinations of material and new 
color schemes that had been developed for presentation 
at this show. Some idea of the extent to which the 
element of ‘““Newness” is emphasized may be gained 
from the fact that in one of the largest displays there 
was “not a single fabric that had been shown five 
months ago”. 

The attendance was exceedingly gratifying. Over 
forty buyers had registered before noon of the first 
day, and at the time this is written it appears likely 
that this rate of registration may continue or even be 
surpassed in the remaining two days, thus bringing the 
attendance in the neighborhood of the 250-300 that 
has characterized former displays. 

In addition to the displays of merchandise every 
attention had been centered upon the convenience of 
the visiting buyer, who, from the moment of his regis- 
tration was made to feel that this was “his show”. 
An excellent buffet lunch was served each day at noon 
in the “Buyers’ Room” on the same floor, and on the 
evening of the first day a “shore dinner” was offered 
as a gesture of good-will and entertainment to the 
buying fraternity. Five bus loads of buyers, exhibitors 
and selling representatives were assembled at the 
Statler at 5:30, each bus in charge of a captain, and 
the party was conveyed by a drive of about thirty 
miles to Marblehead, where an exceedingly novel 
Casino has been created in connection with the Rock 
Mere Hotel. 

The Casino is laid out like a vast ship, to 
which access is had by steep’ gang-planks, through 
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begins to accumulate from unanticipated sources. 

On the other hand, the salesman when faced with 
a reduced quotation of a rival house should have at his 
finger tips and at his tongue’s end a ready demonstra- 
tion of the-collateral or “plus” advantages that accrue 
from transactions with his firm. In other words, he 
must sell not only his goods, but his firm, their respon- 
sibility, reliability, their service, their promptness, and 
in addition thereto, he must sell himself, his ability to 
comprehend instructions, his personality, deportment, 
for in any transaction of close competition, these may 
be the last considerations which definitely swing the 
order his way. 


NOW 2°28 


the foc’sle, and all within smacks of the appearance 
and accoutrements of ship-board. The waiters and 
waitresses are dressed in sailor costumes; the lights 
are ship lanterns; the hour is struck in “bells”; the 
orchestra plays from a suspended lifeboat, while every- 
where about are the ropes, stays, staffs, davits and 
other representations of a ship’s deck. 


An excellent shore dinner was partaken of, with 
an entire freedom from formality—the groups being 
disposed at tables, each of which accommodated ten 
guests. No speeches were scheduled, but J. W. 
Powdrell, who occupied the head of the end table, took 
occasion to call attention to the fact that D. C. Theall 
(now no longer a buyer), was a guest on the occasion, 
and to pay his respects to’ Mr. Theall as an influence 
on the New England curtain industry. Mr. Theall 
responded briefly and was warmly applauded. The 
party returned, as ready, the busses having remained 
at the shore during the interval of the dinner. 


If confirmation were needed to establish the fact 
that Boston Curtain Week was a success, it is amply 
supplied in the wholehearted enthusiasm with which 
all community plans are carried out. Season by season 
the displays have increased in interest for buyers who 
find in this enterprise an opportunity to survey the 
latest market offerings, in one place, at one time, and 
with a maximum of convenience. 


The exhibitors this season included the following: 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. ; The American Window Shade 
Machine Co., Inc.; Fairclough & Gold, Inc.; F. A. 
Foster & Co., Inc.; The New England Curtain Co.; 
the Stone-Cline Curtain Co. ; the Modern Curtain Co. ; 
the Malden Novelty Co.; Arnold B. Cox; John W. 
Conquest ; Powdrell & Alexander, Inc.; Fuller Bros. ; 
Craftwoven Fabrics; the Colonial Curtain Co.; the 
Martin Mfg. Co.; Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co.; 
Jacobian Bros., Inc.; Dover Craft Mfg. Co.; Samuel 
Rich Co., Inc., and the Derk Mfg. Co. 





THE SOLARIUM LOUNGE IN THE TAVERN CLUB, CHICAGO 
Designed and furnished by Winold Reiss, New York. 
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THE MAIN LOUNGE IN THE TAVERN CLUB, CHICAGO 


Designed and decorated by Winold Reiss, New York. 
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ORKING on the principle that there is an 
answer for everything under the sun, even for a 
department that has fallen behind—I have called this 


meeting. Very often a 
buyer will say to me, “Well, 
I am going to best last 
year’s figures.” When 
asked why, she will say; 
“We have been dropping 
for the last five or six years 
and we cannot drop any 
more.’ That may be logic, 
but it is not true to fact. 
There is no limit to the dis- 
tance you can drop in sales 
in a department. 

For instance, you saw 
A Company’s state- 
ment a few days ago. I 





think they began to drop in net profits as far back 
This year they dropped more. 


as seven years ago. 
I saw B Com- 
pany’s statement this 





By Haroip B. Wess 


Mr. WEss, who is Vice-President and General Manager of the Namm Store, Brooklyn, delivered the follow- 
ing address on March 26 of this year. 


A LEC PURE TO tA iT ye 


other people what a nice department you have. 
they send a hundred other people to your department. 
Every one hundred people means a potential other 








Price Total 
No. Patterns 

$.19 75 
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29 57 
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259 59 
269 16 
79 36 
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Then 


hundred, so that every per- 
son you sell, means that 
you probably sell one hun- 
dred other people indirectly, 
without advertising or hav- 
ing any other special events. 
That is why a department 
that -is going ahead, con- 
tinues to go ahead. Con- 
versely, a department that 
is slipping, slips for the 
same reason. — 

Fifty people go away 
dissatisfied. They never 
come back, but not only 
that — fifty others that 


might have come in do not come in because they 
are told you have a rotten department. 


You will find the 





week, and they now 
have shown three con- 
secutive drops. They 
will continue to do so, 
unless they do what 
we are doing here— 
try to find out why 
they are dropping. * 

If a hundred peo- 
ple come to your de- 
partment today and 
you have a lovely 
looking department 
and, up-to-the-minute 
merchandise, beauti- 
fully assorted, correct 
and properly priced, 
with service satisfac- 
tory and pleasing to 





CRETONNE STOCK 
SHOWING — DIVISION 


y 
DOMINANT COLOR 





CHART II 








THE BEST CRETONNE COLORS 


nee 


1. Green 
2. Orange 


dropping of business 
in a department or a 
store is not at an even 
pace. The further 
down the hill you go, 
the faster you coast, 
and the further down 
you drop in a depart- 
ment, the faster you 
coast. If that is so— 
and I can guarantee it 
is—it means that any- 
body who sits back and 
watches a department 
slip year after year 
without sitting down 
and performing a 
surgical operation to 
see why that depart- 








the customers, those 


hundred people go back and at bridge t that night or at 


dinner or at a theater party, tell at least one hundred 





Note—We are fortunate in being able to present to our 
readers the subject matter of this talk to the executive heads 
of one of the metropolitan stores. 
many of our readers will disagree with the conclusions as 
In such case, we will be glad to present 
any reasonable discussion in support of differing conclusions. 
—EpiTor. 


stated in this article. 


It is easily probable that 





The buyer says, 


ment is slipping, is 
criminally negligent— 


yet there is not a buyer in this store that does it. 
“If I could get double the 
advertising I am getting, I would go ahead. If I could 
get more booths on the main floor, I would go ahead.” 
The buyer never for a moment thinks that’ the 
reason the department is not going ahead is because 
the merchandise is rotten. 
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Now, I maintain, that when a department is fall- 
ing behind, there is only one reason it is going behind, 
and that is, the merchandise you have to offer is not 
the merchandise the public wants. Don’t blame the 
advertising. Don’t blame the weather. Weather has 
nothing to do with it. Fixtures won’t help you if, 
fundamentally, the wares you have to sell have been 
poorly selected. Remember that the public is a lot 
better informed than you are. The average woman 
has a liberal education in merchandise. Why, you talk 
of comparison shoppers! Women are experts. All 
they have to do is just shop and compare, shop and 
compare. They go to the movies. They read more 
magazines than any average buyer or merchandiser. 

How many people do you think pass by our store 
on Fulton Street on a busy day? Will anyone make 
a guess?—11,000 pass by per hour. And yet some 
buyers say they cannot make their figures or do any 
business on Fulton Street. Why? 

Because after seeing the same poor merchandise 
time after time, the customers pass it by. We have 
had counts made here of the number of people who 
pass through this store from 12:00-1:30 and from 
1:00-2:00. Nine thousand came through in one hour 
and a half in November. Fifty-eight hundred came 
through in one hour in January and January is a bad 
month. Do you realize that if you sold only the people 
that came through in one hour, you would go ahead 
eyery day? I don’t care how much you advertise; if 
you don’t sell them, you have failed. 

Now, we have started treating the sick depart- 
ments. The only reason I called this meeting on this 
department (Cretonnes) is that I wanted you to get 
advance information. After all, it will take a year 
to go through the store and you, I think, have enough 
intelligence to do it for yourselves, when we have 
shown you the way. Once you have straightened out 
a department and put it into shape the rest is a cinch. 
I can pick any department in the house and get the 
same picture, so don’t sit back and let your chest 
expand. I warn you, don’t wait until we come around 
to your department. Get it into shape along the lines 
we are going to point out to you. 

I was greatly worried about the Cretonne Depart - 
ment. This store had originally been a shade and 
upholstery shop. Why should we drop and slash 
our volumes year after year? I made up my mind 
I was going to find out why. I turned the thing over 
to the Research Department and the Research Depart- 
ment tried to give me a ten-page report. I looked at it 
and never read it. It was a report made from figures 
—not from merchandise. In a department store we 
deal with one thing only—merchandise that we buy 
and sell, yet that is the one thing we keep away from. 
The average buyer watches stocks from a sheet of 
paper half the time. Why, I don’t understand. I 
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suppose because we all, by instinct, want to be great 
desk executives, and we don’t want to roll up our 
sleeves and go up to the stock room and dirty our 
fingers handling the merchandise we pass on to 
customers, 

When I make a study of a department, I want to 
get a miniature of that stock. I want to get it all in 
one place, so that I can get a picture of it. So, we 
took a sample of every piece of cretonne that we carry 
in stock. We practically have a picture here (at this 
meeting) of the whole cretonne department. It is pos- 
sible to do that with every department in the house. 
Then we put all the sample swatches together, brought 
in the stylists and got their opinions of each swatch 
from the point of view of color, fabric, design, and so 
forth. Next, we got the salespeople’s opinion as to 
whether the materials were selling or not. And, we 
obtained a very interesting picture. 

We divided our swatches by dominant colors— 
blue, green, orange, tan, yellow, black, gray, red or 
purple—and we found that blue in 23 per cent. of the 
patterns was the dominant color. The other colors 
were carried in the following percentages: 

12 per cent. of green 17 per cent. of red 
7 per cent. of purple 2 per cent. of gray 
10 per cent. of yellow 5 per cent. of black 
14 per cent. of orange 10 per cent. of tan 

Then we asked the stylists to make a little investi- 
gation for us. To find out from the journals, maga- 
zines and the average woman what was the dominant 
color, to be used. The answer was orange and green. 
If I were a merchandise manager or a buyer, before 
I spent thousands of dollars for drapery goods, I would 
find out what was to be the dominant color in drapes. 
Apparently, that was not done. 

A buyer goes to the market with $50,000, 
potentially, in his pocket to spend, and whatever a 
manufacturer will unload, he buys. It is interesting 
to see that orange and green, which is the dominant 
color background for drapes, represents only 26 per 
cent. of the total stock of patterns. Blue is one of the 
worst colors, yet represents 23 per cent. of the patterns. 
We haven’t time to go into the rest of it. 

I would say, from this table, that practically all 
of this represents about 60-70 per cent. of your pat- 
terns, in which the fundamental part, the color motif 
of that pattern, stamps it as a pattern that won’t sell. 

They used to say that the reason the department 
didn’t do business was that it wasn’t given enough 
stock. But I don’t care how much stock you have, if 
you continue to buy “blue”. 

Now, as I told you at the last meeting, before 
you prepare your buying plans for a six months’ 
period, you have to work out a selling calendar. You 
have to decide when the peaks are going to be and 

(Continued on page 137) 
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IN THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE WALL PAPER ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Formerly the Wall Paper Manufacturers Ass’n, now at 10 E. 40th Street. 











FABRIC ORNAMENT MOTIFS OF THE XVI CENTURY 


See text on opposite page. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabriog Throughout the Centuries. 


XIX. SrxTEENTH CENTURY MOTIFs. 


OWARD the close of the 16th Century, court 
fashions were responsible for the development of 
great quantities of textile designs. We find that in 


representations ‘of the costumes of Henri III, as well | 


as in those of the courts of other European sovereigns 
of the period, the robes of the women, the mantles, the 
pourpoints and the breeches of the men, as well as the 
boots and gloves, were richly embroidered and figured 
with symmetrical motifs, which, preserved in frag- 
ments in private and museum collections, offer oppor- 
tunities for study equal in value to the designs found 
on fabrics of more definite home-furnishing character. 

We have already discussed a type of motif which 
branched definitely to right and left from a central 
stem. In the present instalment, we come to what may 
have been a development of the branching figure or 
possibly a development of the “spot” figure, which was 
distributed at regular intervals over the surface of a 
fabric without any connecting lines between the vari- 
ous “spot” motifs. In the illustrations now under 
consideration, we have definite rows of palm-shaped 
figures, arranged in rows, each row in opposition to the 
one immediately adjoining it. That is to say, the point 
of the palm in each alternating row faces in the oppo- 
site direction to the row next adjoining it above or 
below. 

The fact that each row of units is so spaced that 
the adjoining rows fit into each other like inverted 
saw teeth is probably the beginning of the employment, 
if not the origin of a “drop” pattern, where the figures 
not only form the horizontal and vertical rows but 
also diagonal rows. 

While there is a great similarity to patterns com- 
posed in this way, the motifs in many cases being 
purely fanciful, there is justification for the belief that 
they are conventionalized plant forms which have been 
adapted to the purpose of surface ornament. There is 
a certain stiffness about these compositions, which in 
the larger figures might well have been exceedingly 
monotonous. Most of these designs, however, are 
small all-overs in which the repeated ornament is not 
in strong contrast to the background. 

The fact that some of these textures were of pile 
materials would help to break the monotony of the 
repeated pattern. 

Some of the examples here illustrated are literally 
the reproductions of fabrics now in existence in vari- 


ous repositories of historical documents, while others 
have been reproduced from incidental fabric illustra- 
tions in the pictures of famous painters of the 16th 
Century. 

~ It is quite possible in this latter case that the 
painter, himself, in the effort to add interest to a table 


cover, a portion of wall, a cloak or other garment in 


(Continued on page 143) 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


GraFrr—Adolf Graff is the new buyer for the 
Z. L. White Co., “Store Beautiful” Drapery Studio, 
Columbus, Ohio. This store broadcasts a musical 
program every day from their Spanish Villa dining 
room, and Mr. Graff is using their broadcasting ser- 
vice to introduce from time to time a new fabric or 
item of merchandise to the public in a two or three 
minute talk over the radio. Mr. Graff was- formerly 
with the F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, and 
joined the Z. L. White Co. in March, prior to the 
formal opening of the new store. 

Dotan—Thomas S. Dolan is now associated with 
William Iselin & Co., supplying drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics, lace nets, and so forth, through their 
Robert Douglas Department. 

DonaLp—A post card received from Alex Donald, 
written in Darvel, Scotland, May 13th, gives an aerial 
view of the extensive plant of Morton Bros., Inc., and 
notes his sailing on the 18th of May. Mr. Donald 
returned late in May. 

Fiury—wW. C. Flury has just taken charge of an 
interior decorating department to be established by the 
Pinehurst Warehouses, Inc., Pinehurst, N. C. Mr. 
Flury has had very wide experience as an interior 
decorator, having been connected with such firms as 
the W. E. Browne Decorating Co., Atlanta, Ga., the 
Denton Co., Asheville, N. C., D. C. May, of Durham, 
N. C., and he was also at one time connected with 
James McCreery & Co., New York. In the depart- 
ment to be established at Pinehurst, he will undertake 
decorative work of all kinds and will carry a compre- 
hensive line of interior furnishings. 

Hoox—Harry Hook was appointed last month 
Metropolitan district representative for Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co. He has heretofore covered territories for 
Stroheim & Romann, S. W. Heim & Co., and M. H. 
Rogers, Inc. 

GrosE—Ronald Grose, who has been for six years 
in charge of the drapery fabric section of Richard E. 
Thibaut, Inc., and who started this department with 
them, has severed this connection to form a new com- 
pany to be known as Ronald Grose, Inc. The new 
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firm has taken over the quarters formerly occupied by 
the Decorators Fabrics Corporation at 2 W. 46th St., 
and are making connections which will give them a 
complete complement of jobbing lines. The new firm 
does not take over any of the business of the firm 
whose relinquished quarters they now occupy, but are 
taking on new lines for which they will be largely 
exclusive representatives. 

Krose—G. Klose, president of Kenneth & Co., 
Inc., sailed for Europe May 18th, on a purchasing trip 
in the interests of his firm. 

STUERM—Frank J. Stuerm, of Robert Alder Co., 
Inc., returned last month from a trip to Switzerland 
in connection with the placing of orders and the laying 
out of designs for new stocks. 4 

HARTMANN — Hermann Hartmann, of Hermann 
Hartmann & Son, together with Mrs. Hartmann and 
their daughter, sailed on May 17, for an extended trip 
through Europe. They will return early in September. 

HetrricH—H. M. Helfrich, buyer of the furni- 
ture and interior decoration department of Stone & 
Thomas, Wheeling, W. Va., for 28 years, was a visitor 
at the Grand Rapids Furniture Market last month, 
accompanied by Mrs, Florence Schoenlaub. 

ANDERSON—Announcement is made by the Amer- 
ican Pile Fabric Co. of the appointment of P. J. 
Anderson, formerly of Gobelin Fabrics Corporation, 
to represent their line of upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics in the Southern territory from Virginia to 
Oklahoma. Mr. Anderson left on an extended trip 
about June Ist. 

NicHoLts—G. Nichols is now managing the Crystal 
lighting fixture department of J. J. Wyle & Bros., Inc. 

FERGUSON—Harry and Louis Ferguson, of Fergu- 
son Bros. Mfg. Co., the novelty furniture manufac- 
turers, returned June 2nd from a cruise around the 
world on the S. S. Franconia. Last month, while on 
board, they celebrated their 7lst birthday. They 
are twins, and have always been closely associated 
not only in business but also in their pleasures. Where 
one is seen the other is sure to be near by. It is 
unusual to see.such a beautiful affection between 
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brothers. May they enjoy many more birthdays 
together ! 

Bonp—Lester W. Bond, who has been with the 
Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. for forty years, the 
last four of which were spent as industrial engineer at 
the firm’s Waterville, Conn. plant, has joined the 
executive staff of the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc. 

HEITNER—William R. Heitner was recently ap- 
pointed sales manager for the upholstery department 
of the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York. 

Murray—J. F. Murray, for many years with the 
T. D. Whitney store, Boston, has been appointed 
drapery and curtain buyer for the New Bedford Dry 
Goods Co., of New Bedford, Mass. 

BakER—Hollis C. Baker, for the past seven years 
designer and superintendent of the Sherwood Curtain 
Co., Taunton, Mass., has joined the forces of Craft- 
woven Fabrics, Inc., also of Taunton. 

OweEen—Richard Owen, who for close to 40 years 
has been head of the upholstery department of the J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit, recently resigned his position 
with that firm. Mr. Owen went to the J. L. Hudson 
Co. from the H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati. His 
plans for the future have not yet been announced. 

SEELEY—Miss E. A. Seeley, of Seeley Scala- 
mandre Co., Inc., has just returned from a three and 
one-half months’ trip to the Coast and back, introduc- 
ing their new line of Italian fabrics to the decorative 
trade of this country. Her calls were limited mainly 
to the decorative trade, and the better class department 
stores will be covered on a later trip. 

Haxkon —C. W. Hakkon has been appointed 
Chicago representative for W. E. Rosenthal, sales 
manager of the Piedmont Plush Mills. Mr. Hakkon’s 
headquarters are at 1126 Republic Bldg. 

A.LpER—Robert Alder, president of the Robert 
Alder Co., Inc., sailed on the S. S. Deutschland, June 
Ist, on his annual trip abroad in the interests of his 
firm and will visit the factories in St. Gall and other 
points of market interest. 

KENTON—E. C. Kenton, of H. R. Mallinson & 
Co., returned the end of May from a satisfactory trip, 
visiting the European centers of textile interest. 

Kaun—Fred H. Kahn, of the United Trimming 
Co., Inc., N. Y., left in May for an extended buying 
trip through the European markets. He will return 
to this country early in the Fall. 

THEALL—David C. Theall, whose retirement from 
the buyership of R. H. White’s upholstery department, 
Boston, was noted some months ago, has just returned 
from a trip to Florida, which he took following a 
severe illness subsequent to his relinquishing his posi- 
tion with R. H. White & Co. 

BRUNNER—Oscar J. Brunner is now in charge of 
the upholstery goods department of the A. B. Frank 

Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


OBITUARY 


Tuomas B. ALDRICH 

£ new B. AtpricH died at his home in Englewood, 

New Jersey, on Decoration Day, May 30th. He 
had been suffering from a complication of ills for the 
past three years, and his death was not unexpected. 

Deceased had been associated with the decorative 
trades, particularly the wallpaper trade, for many 
years. He had been active head of Emmerich & Co., 
New York, and joined the J. H. Thorp organization 
about ten years ago, becoming in time treasurer and 
vice-president, and a strong factor in the financial 
department of the business. He was a man universally 
respected by the trade, and appreciated and beloved 
by his associates. 

The funeral was private. He leaves a widow and 
three children. 





Tuomas F, SHEEHY 

ro sudden death of Thomas F. Sheehy, traveling 

representative for the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., 
was a great surprise to his family and friends. The 
deceased was in the offices of his firm on Wednesday, 
June 5th, and although complaining of a slight cold, 
he felt otherwise fairly well. Shortly after nine o’clock 
Thursday morning, June 6th, the firm was notified that 
he had passed away in his room at the Hotel Manger, 
New York City. In the letter notifying the trade of 
Mr. Sheehy’s death there occurs this tribute: 

“Mr. Sheehy has served us faithfully for fifteen 
years, and while it is always hard to part with friends 
and associates, it is particularly hard to part with those 
who have won the love and esteem of so many people.” 


Joun T. Otto 
§ teen many friends in the New York market of John 
T. Otto, Richmond, Va., were saddened to learn of 
his sudden death on May 21st in that city, following 
his return from the Grand Rapids Furniture Market. 
The deceased joined the firm of Miller & Rhoads, 
Inc., 18 years ago, as buyer of upholstery goods. Sub- 
sequently, it was decided to include furniture in a small 
way and from that small beginning a splendid business 
covering upholstery goods, furniture, bedding and lug- 
gage was built up, it frequently being referred to by 
traveling men as the largest business of its kind in the 
South. About a year and a half ago, Mr. Otto was 
quite ill for a period of 4 or 5 months and at that time 
relinquished the upholstery department. Indeed it was 
feared that he would have to give up all active busi- 
ness. He recovered, however, and again became active 
in the department, being buyer of furniture, bedding 
and luggage at the time of his death. 
Mr. Otto was a man of genial personality and 
exceptional loyalty, his whole life being bound up in 
(Continued on page 142) 
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MEN AND FIREWORKS 
oe a public speaker some weeks ago, “I have 
noticed that unsuccessful business men can usually 
be likened to one of three types of fireworks—the sky- 
rocket, the devil-chaser or the pinwheel. The sky- 
rocket,” said he, “goes up with a tremendous burst of 
speed. It gets there and gets there quick, then it has 
no place to stay, blows up and that is the end of it. 
The devil-chaser darts hither and yon with no set pur- 
pose, no plan, no objective, and wears itself out in 
fruitless effort. The pinwheel runs like the dickens 
but never goes anywhere.” 

Analyzing his various characterizations, one is 
struck with the tremendous aptitude and truth of these 
descriptions. In the briefest circle of business ac- 
quaintances, one is almost certain to find not one of 
each kind but many duplicates of the “fireworks” type 
of man. Their numbers are legion and they occupy 
every possible walk of life. Even those whose finan- 
cial stature would be accepted as an evidence of busi- 
ness success may be tinged with a resemblance to the 
sky-rocket, the devil-chaser or the pinwheel. 

To call attention to such an illustration of resem- 
blance between various types of fireworks and their 
human counterparts would be of little value if it was 
simply intended to be a “smart” verbal gesture. It 
would have no particular value other than that of a 
brief mental entertainment ; but if, on the other hand, 
it can be used in such a way as to stimulate mental 
self-examination, it might be the means of changing 
sky-rockets, devil-chasers and pinwheel types of work- 
ers or executives into some more valuable type of 
person. 


. 


What, for instance, could the sky-rocket type learn 
from an examination of his objectionable propensities ? 
He might learn moderation, self control, patience, per- 
sistence and a host of other things that would make 
for more permanent value than those propensities that 
go off with a spectacular explosion but fail to stick 
when the height of the effort has been reached. 

The devil-chaser type might learn the value of 
having a definite plan and sticking to it. He might 
cultivate directness in conversation as well as in 
activity. He might learn the advantages of coming to 
the point of an argument or transaction without cir- 
cumlocution or useless tangential excursion. 

The pinwheel type might learn the advantages not 
only of speed control but of applying speed to some 
specific accomplishment. 

The great difficulty, of course, is that the indi- 
vidual who would best be fitted by some of these 
fireworks description might be totally unable to apply 
the description to himself. His propensities to fly, to 
dart or to whirl are not the result of conscious volition 
but are unrecognized habits that have been permitted 
to develop unheeded by the individual most injured by 
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their growth, but if these propensities are unrecognized 
by their victim, they are quite evident to others who 
might be in a position to bring about some process of 
correction. 

In that event, a recognition of the points of use- 
less similarity between types of fireworks and types of 
humans might lead to changes of human action that 
could be beneficial to those immediately concerned. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
HE drapery shown on page 127 is a scheme of 
combining a point d’esprit ruffled curtain with a 

gauze over-curtain in such a way as to leave the center 
part of the window unobscured except by the filmy 
crossed point d’esprit. The back part of the curtain, 
made of rayon gauze, is joined to the net, so that while 
the appearance of the drapery is that of two pairs of 
curtains, there is in reality a single pair only, each 
curtain being composed of two distinct fabrics. The 
arched top calls for the cutting of the net so as to 
permit the shirring to be distributed evenly around 
the curve and hang in graceful folds. 





BURMESE WORK AT McCUTCHEON’S 

1B ersec one week, early in May, McCutcheon’s dis- 

played in their Fifth Avenue window a number 
of vestments worn by King Thiebault during his reign 
in Burma in the latter part of the Nineteenth Century. 

The vestments displayed were of Burmese Work, 
which is composed of beads and spangles appliqued 
to a basic cotton fabric, the beads and spangles work- 
ing out an intricate Oriental design. The origin oi 
these vestments is unknown, but they are known to 
date further back than the reign of the king whose 
use of them gave them significance. 





“THE MIDDLEMAN” — AN INTERESTING 
BOOK 
A* INTERESTING book purporting to be the 
story of a man who had spent his life in the 
wholesale jobbing trade but which is in reality taken 
from the experience of the author, Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague, has been placed on sale by the publishers, 
William Morrow & Co., New York, and is entitled 
“The Middleman”. Mr. Sprague has had a wide 
acquaintance with the various angles of merchandise 
distribution and has the faculty of telling his story in 
a thrilling, humanized way, the most cogent business 
maxims being interspersed with home philosophy and 
illustrative anecdotes. 

The “Middleman” is a keen, “unbiased analysis 
of the wholesale trade of yesterday, today and to- 
morrow.” It is particularly interesting at this time 
when the operation of chain stores seems to be on the 
increase to the threatened extinction of wholesale 
forms of merchandisé distribution. Price $2.00. 
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AN INTERIOR DISPLAYED IN A BUDGET HOUSE SET UP IN THE 
RETAIL STORE OF MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO 
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PIEDMONT PLUSH SHOW COTTON VELOURS 
A LIne of cotton velours in moire antique effects has 

been brought out by the Piedmont Plush Mills. 
They are very attractive, and are shown in a variety 
of colorings. W. E. Rosenthal, the mills’ representa- 
tive, has taken some excellent orders on them. 


EMERY BLUM ADDS TO LINE 
To HIs present extensive line of pictures, Emery 
Blum has recently added two hundred foreign paint- 
ings.” In addition he has in his showroom, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, a new high grade line of hand-carved period 
mirrors. 
INTERESTING NEW PANEL AT THORP’S 
ONE of the strikingly interesting features of J. H. 
Thorp & Co.’s new line is a panel in the Toile de 
Jouy technique, 120 inches wide, being in two widths 
of 60 inches each, done in the Samuel process. It is a 
reproduction of the picture, Le Soir, by Leclercq, 
which we believe is in the Musee de Paris, a very 
unusual one-color printing. 


SELLING FIBRE FILLING 
THE Boston Excelsior Co. are marketing an uphol- 
stery filler which is having a wide sale among furni- 
ture manufacturers. The name of this filler is Coir 
Fibre, and it is made from the outer husk of the 
cocoanut. It is used widely throughout England and 
France for upholstering purposes, as it is said to be 

of serviceable quality and low in cost. 


IN COOPER & DE LUNA’S FALL LINE 

A variep number of designs and colors are being 

shown in the new Fall line of damasks at the show- 
rooms of the Cooper & De Luna Corp. These feature 
ombre stripes as well as Jacobean designs. They are 
suitable both for drapery and upholstery purposes, 
and have been made up with great care and artistic 
appreciation for line and color harmony. 


BROCATELLES IN SPANISH PATTERNS AT 
ROSENFELD BROS. 


AN ATTRACTIVE assortment of brocatelles in both large 

and small patterns, and in silk and linen effects, 
are being displayed by Rosenfeld Bros., Inc. These 
show a distinct Spanish character and make an inter- 
esting new note for decorating. Unusual color com- 
binations of blue and cinnamon, rust and gold, crimson 
and ivory, make these materials both attractive and 
unique for draperies. 


SEMI-TUFTED UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE AT 
DORIC SHOP 


THE Doric Shop, Inc., located at 245 East 59th Street, 
N. Y. City, are showing many attractive pieces of 
semi-tufted upholstered furniture which they find 
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meeting with increasing favor among the decorators, 
being easily adaptable to almost any period setting. 
They report that window drapes of swags and cas- 
cades in period designs are becoming more popular, 
frequently being used with Austrian shades. 


SHELTON LOOMS SHOW NEW DRAPERY FABRIC 
A NEw rayon fabric is being shown by Sidney Blum- 

enthal & Co. (Shelton Looms). This material, 
“Velsture”, has the appearance of velvet, and yet it 
drapes as softly as a rayon silk. It is being made up 
in all of the new colors—antique. gold, blue spruce, 
Saxe blue, silver, Milan henna and Du Barry rose. It 
is a plain material and is proving to be one of the most 
popular drapery fabrics in the new Fall line of this 
house. dai 

WOOL TAPESTRIES AT FREEMAN-RESSLER- 
STIRLING CORP. 

FINE wool tapestries in pleasing color combinations of 

green, henna and coffee are on display in the 
spacious new showrooms of the Freeman-Ressler-Stir- 














A grouping in the showrooms of the Palmer & 
Embury Mfg. Co. 
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A modernistic chair in the line of the 
Furniture Specialties Corp. 











ling Corp. These fabrics are being shown in a number 
of interesting modern designs, especially made up for 
upholstery purposes. Silk brocatelles in a large variety 
of patterns in green, blue, red, herina and mulberry 
make up an attractive number in their Fall line. 


INDIA PRINTS AT SOGANI & CO. 
A LARGE and varied assortment of India prints is 
being shown by Sogani & 
Co., Inc. These are in vivid 
colorings and unusual pat- 
terns. Pastel India prints 
showing a soft blending of 
colors are also in their line. 
The chief attraction of these 
prints, which are being widely 
used by the decorators as wall 
panels, is the finely executed 
detail of their design and 
workmanship and their exotic 

color combinations. 


HUBERT, MOULTON & CO. 
OFFERS EMBROIDERED 
TAPESTRIES 
A Most unusual 50-inch em- 
broidered tapestry with a 
modern Indian design is being 
featured by Hubert, Moulton 





Grouping in the Albano Co.’s new 
showrooms. 
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& Co., Inc. This material is sunfast, and is made up 
in attractive colors of rose, blue and green. This firm 
is now carrying the Manchester Prints, in which they 
are showing interesting Jacobean designs in combina- 
tions of rose, blue and green. These hand-printed 
fabrics are practical for Summer use, as they are both 
guaranteed sunfast and tubfast. 


STYLE CURTAIN CO. TO INCREASE LINE 

Norman D. Romer, formerly president of the Romart 

Corporation, is now with the Style Curtain Co. 
He will establish a department for bedspread novel- 
ties, which will be distinctly apart from Style’s regular 
curtain lines. Under his supervision, the company will 
add special operators and salesmen to take care of this 
new department. Silk, cotton and rayon bedspreads 
and curtains to match will now be offered to the trade 
in a large price range to meet every demand. Samples 
are expected to be ready by June 15. 


HAND-PAINTED FABRICS IN WEINECK- 
KOLLINGER LINE 


A [LARGE assortment of hand-painted gold tinsel fabrics 
are being featured by the Weineck-Kollinger Co. 
These make a unique and attractive material for mod- 
ern upholstery, as it gives a velvety appearance and 
yet has durability. Rose, green, champagne and brown 
give a choice of colors in this fabric. A number of 
imported damasks are also being shown. These 
include unusual Belgian damasks in three color com- 
binations and Italian damasks in soft harmonious 
colors and unique patterns. These imported damasks 
are being more widely used than ever before for 
upholstering the modern type of furniture. 
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LUTH & POWERS 
OFFER NEW 
FABRICS 
A VARIED selec- 

tion of deco- 
rative frisés in 
many patterns 
and _ interesting 
color combina- 
tions is being 
shown by Luth & 
Powers, Ince. 
These are on red, 
green and black 
backgrounds, with 
predominat- 
ing colors in the 
design. An un- 
usual decorative 
note is achieved 
by combining 
these small pat- 
tern frisés with 
the larger pat- 
terned rayon jac- 
quards, which are 
used for cushions 
and backs. Rayon 
velours in as many 
as 17 different 
colors are being shown, and these are also made up in 
an antique rayon velours which may be had in many 
different shades, among them the very popular shades 
of green, rose and wood-rose, the latter being espe- 
cially popular in velours. 





An attractive new piece in the Charak 
Furniture Co.’s line. 


IN THE NEW LINE OF SAMUEL RICH 

AN UNUsUAL number of original artistic designs in 

rayon warp are being displayed by the Samuel Rich 
Co., Inc. All shades of coral, apricot, orchid and mul- 
berry are shown, and indicate the season’s flair for 
beautiful colors in upholstery and drapery fabrics. 
These rayon damasks may be had in as many as fifty 
different patterns, designed to cover the different per- 
iods, and the line includes also many modern designs 
by Kem Weber, whose work has been so much in 
evidence at the many modern exhibits this Spring. 

In addition to these unique rayon damasks this 
firm is showing a taffeta with a small Colonial pattern, 
especially suitable for bedspreads. Many of the deco- 
rators are using a combination of moire and satin to 
make up effective bedspreads, which are a decorative 
note when matching the drapery and upholstery pat- 





An upholstered chair shows by the 's. G. Krupka Co., Inc. 


terns. A modernistic' rose moire and a plain jade satin 
is one of their popular combinations for bedspreads. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 





THE Chicago office of Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc., 
is now located at 1216 Republic Building. 


THE Chicago Lamp Show will be held at the Palmer 

House, Chicago, from July 8th to 19th. There will 
be 150 exhibitors, among whom are a goodly propor- 
tion of the largest manufacturers. 


Qn June 3rd. Nathaniel B. Beam’s Sons, interior 
decorators, removed to 15 West 5lst Street, New 

York. 

THE May Department Stores Co., New York, filed 
notice last month of an increase in capital stock 


from $30,000,000 to $62,500,000. 


[Tt 1s announced that Joel & Co., of Paris, France, have 
been appointed foreign representative and buyer for 
the Steiner Decorative Art Studio, New York. 


BEGINNING July 1, Hermann Hartmann & Son, im- 
porters of upholstery and drapery fabrics, will be 

located in their new showrooms at 79 Madison Avenue, 

New York. 

THE La Rose Importing Co. have taken larger quar- 
ters at 1140 Broadway, New York, to take care of 

increased demand in their line of Saxony bed sets 

and Irish point panels and pairs. 


A NEw curtain manufacturing concern, the Trio Cur- 
tain Co., is now located at 12 West 27th St., N. Y. 
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The Orsenigo Co. are showing this highly decorative piece. 


City. The officers are Julius Sincoff, president; Ben 
Goldman, vice-president; C. C. Friedberg, secretary 
and treasurer. They will make novelty curtains and 
bedspreads. 


(5°TTESMAN Bros., Inc., who recently entered the cur- 

tain manufacturing field, announce that after the 
15th of June they will occupy the entire eighth floor 
of 329 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


[t Is announced that Albert Grosfeld, Inc., now 

located at 801-803 Third Avenue, have acquired the 
property at 309-11-13 E. 48th Street, where they will 
erect a modern 10-story structure to be known as the 
Grosfeld Building. They will themselves occupy 
several floors for their own showrooms. 


STAMFORD WALL PAPER CO. ADOPT TRADE NAME 
THE product of the Stamford Wall Paper Co. will 
be marketed during the coming season under their 
registered trade name of “Walcrest”. This will be 
printed on the margin of all of the papers manu- 
factured under their improved processes, which 
they state assures the greatest degree of color 
permanency. 
O. D. BAKER MFG. CO. CHANGES OWNERS 
[7 Is announced that Walter R. Washburn, associated 
since last November with the S. Barrile Mfg. Co., 
has purchased the stock of the O. D. Baker Co., 





The drapery shown is a printed linen designed by C. B. Falls 
and shown by the Derryvale Linen Co. 
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manufacturers of mattresses, pillows, upholstered 
springs and down cushions. Mr. Washburn is now 
president of this concern, and will make his head- 
quarters at the Boston office, 77 Washington Street, 
North. 


FURNITURE FIRM ENLARGES QUARTERS 

W'!'H the acquiring of two additional floors at 307 

East 53rd Street the French, and Italian Furniture 
Co. have enlarged their working quarters and set aside 
the entire fourth floor for their office and showroom. 
To their line of imported furniture frames they have 
added many upholstered chairs, love seats and chaise 
lounges and also many decorated cabinets, commodes 
and other large pieces. 


NEW RETAIL FURNITURE SHOP 

THE Period Furniture Co., 2415 West End Avenue, 

Nashville, Tenn., has been opened by John Tiede- 
mann and Lipscomb Davis. Mr. Tiedemann was for- 
merly connected with the Trorlicht & Duncker Carpet 
Co., St. Louis. They occupy a very attractive shop, 
which has been remodeled from an old Colonial home, 
the rooms being furnished with period furniture 
and draperies. 


CONTEMPORA EXPOSITION OF ART 
[HE Contempora Exposition of Art and Industry 
which was to have been held at the Art Center early 
this month has been postponed until June 19th. The 
exposition comprises seven harmonized rooms by 
Bruno Paul, Lucian Bernhard, Paul Poiret and Rock- 
well Kent, as well as textiles, lighting fixtures, 








A GROUPING OF NEW UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


Top left, cut velours of large pattern, in brown, orange, green and rose, against a black background. Shown by 

W. A. Hughes & Co., Inc. Top center, printed linen of an interesting scenic pattern, in blue and cinnamon, 

shown by Rosenfeld Bros., Inc. Top right, an interesting damask weave in black, two shades of red, and gold; 

in the line of Cooper & De Luna Corp. Bottom left, tapestry in the line of the Weineck-Kollinger Co. The 

pattern is large and in vivid coloring. Bottom center, a tapestry in pastel shades against a natural ground; 

shown by Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc. Bottom right, heavyweight fabric of large design in two shades of 
brown, red, green and yellow, in the line of the Freeman-Ressler-Stirling Corp. 
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Parchment shade with copper plate etching printed 
directly on the parchment. Shown by Du Bois Studios. 


ceramics, and an exposition of architectural designs 
by Erich Mendelsohn. 


J. H. THORP & CO. ADD FLOOR SPACE 

J. H. THorp & Co. have leased another 2,000 square 

feet of floor space on the third floor of their 
premises to make room for some of their stock in the 
front of their second floor and thus enable them to 
turn over the section facing on 47th Street for addi- 
tional showrooms, the rooms on the first floor being 
quite insufficient. The clerical offices have been con- 
solidated in the rear. 


NEW FABRIC FIRM FORMED 
A NEw company formed for the purpose of manufac- 
turing plain and figured pile fabrics, to be known as 
the Universal Textiles Corporation, will shortly com- 
mence operation in Philadelphia. The plant is located 
at Amber and Willard Streets. Francis A. Bruner, well 
known as a manufacturer of upholstery textiles, is 
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sponsoring the new concern, having associated with him 
Thomas B. Rutter, Jr. Mr. Rutter will act as manager. 


MR. BLUMENTHAL GIVES LUNCHEON TO 
JOURNALISTS 


Qn May 28th Sidney Blumenthal, president of the 

Shelton Looms, entertained representatives of the 
various trade and art journals and other individuals 
interested in interior decoration, at a luncheon given 
at the Hotel Vanderbilt, in honor of Ely Jacques Kahn 
and Raymond Loewy, who are responsible for the 
designing of the showrooms of the Shelton Looms 
at One Park Avenue. After the luncheon Mr. 





A Permatex print in green, with figures in black, yellow 
and henna; in the line of the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. 


Blumenthal’s guests visited the showrooms and en- 
joyed a half hour’s inspection of them and the many 
interesting and remarkable fabrics displayed. 


JOHN ZIMMERMANN & SONS REDECORATE 
SHOWROOMS 


[HE showroom in the new addition to the John 

Zimmermann & Sons. mill in Philadelphia has re- 
cently been completed and decorated. The cabinet 
containing the samples is of burl walnut, as are also 
the doors. The furniture was made by Van. Sciver, 
and covered with Premier mohair, a product of the 
Zimmermann mills. The curtains are of jacquard 
velvet, and the walls are papered, giving the effect of 
a painted wall, in a pleasing art moderne effect. Over 
six hundred square feet have been devoted to the 
showroom and entrance. 





One of the Doulton cretonnes shown by F. A. Foster & Co., 

Inc. It is a rough-finished fabric, similar to a Terry cloth, 

the pattern being large and in vivid coloring’ against a 
natural background. 
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PORTLAND FIRM PURCHASED 

THE entire interest of H. G. Child in the House of 

Franks-Child, Inc., Portland, Ore., was purchased 
on April 30th by Harry S. Franks, who founded the 
firm in 1923 under the name, Shops of Franks. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Child entered the firm to take charge of 
the office. The creative and decorative work has been 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Franks. There- 
fore, there will be no change in the style or policy of 
the studio. The firm specializes in interior decorative 
work and the studios occupy two floors and a mezzanine 
in the Elks Temple Bldg. 


DARLINGTON FABRICS CORPORATION EXPANSION 
A FORMAL notice appeared recently concerning the 

merger of the Darlington Textile Co., Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Pinoca Mills, Inc., Paw Creek, N. C.; 
Darlington Fabrics Corporation, New York; National 
Fabrics Corporation, New York, and the Mazuy Mills, 
Newton, N. J. 

The new corporation, which continues as_ the 
Darlington Fabrics Corporation, 180 Madison Ave., 
New York City, will carry on all of the interests for- 
merly pertaining to the five merged companies. The 
plant of the Darlington Textile Co., Inc., Pawtucket, 
is, however, being discontinued and the equipment, 
consisting of about 300 broad looms, is being shipped 
to Charlotte, N. C.,.to be installed in the Pinoca Mills, 
Inc., where building operations now nearing completion 
have made ample provision for this and other increased 
equipment, which later expansion may require. 

The officers of the new corporation are Norman 
F. Schloss, president ; A. Burt Hunter, vice-president ; 
Claude E. Mazuy, vice-president; Darwin P. Straus, 
vice-president ; Irving H. Schloss, treasurer; Alois C. 
Menschik, secretary. 





An interesting wallpaper in the line of the Thomas 
Strahan Co. and displayed recently at the Newark 
Museum. 


This expansion of the Darlington Fabrics Cor- 
poration will create new possibilities of development 
through centralized financial control, greatly increased 
buying capacity and augmented and co-ordinated staffs 
in designing, styling, weaving and marketing. Their 
new Fall line was shown June Ist at the New York 
office. 


At the left, a printed linen in the showing of S. W. Heim & Co. The design is large, in yellow and green, against a 
natural background. In the center, a printed cloth in the line of Louis Klepper. This has a rather large pattern in 










brilliant :shades of blue, green, orange, 
red and yellow. At the right a Man- 
chester Print of extremely large pat- 
tern in subdued coloring against a 
natural ground. Shown by Hubert, 
Moulton & Co., Inc. 
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FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 


wo it becomes necessary from time to time for 
old subscribers of THE UPHOLSTERER to relin- 
quish the reins of active life and to discontinue busi- 
ness, it is always pleasant to know that this magazine 
has contributed to that success which enables a reader 
to retire from business with the kindly feelings toward 
an old friend, as is expressed in the following letter to 
us, dated June 3rd: 

“Please discontinue sending me THE UPHOL- 
STERER. Having passed the allotted time, three score 
and ten, I am about to retire from business. I have 
been a reader for about 20 years and I have enjoyed 
it very much; in fact, I got more than enjoyment from 
reading it. I derived much useful and interesting 
information from it and take pleasure in recommend- 
ing it to those in the business, as I think it is the best 
there is of its kind. With best wishes for continued 
success.” MiIcHAEL Fox, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A decorative frisé shown by Luth & 
Powers. 
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ENGLAND AGAINST UNLIMITED 
COLOR GUARANTEES 
‘Bpeweae: the feeling in London, England, 

against unlimited guarantees of color 
fastness, the Furniture Record recounts the 
following : 


Whiteleys are displaying a prominent notice as 
follows :— 

FADELEss FAsrics ‘ 

All fabrics sold as fadeless will be replaced free 
of charge should they fade within 12 months from 
date of purchase. 

No responsibility can be accepted respecting 
making or any other expense incurred beyond that 
of the material. 

IN THE PROVINCES 

In the provinces many retailers, irrespective of 
the maker’s unlimited guarantee, are working on 
similar lines by adhering to one year’s guarantee. 

The wholesalers in London have eliminated this 
word “fadeless”, with one or two exceptions, and are 
selling fast colors as fast-dye fabrics, with the 12 
months’ guarantee, which seems to be working 
agreeably with the retail houses. 


S. P. BROWN & CO. OPEN NEW 
DEPARTMENTS 
fe feats have been completed for the 
installation of new drapery, floor cover- 
ing and lamp departments by the S. P. Brown 
Co. in the following stores: the Paris Dry 
Goods Co., Great Falls, Montana; and the 
New York Dry Goods Co., Helena, Montana. 
These departments will be opened on or about 
June 15th, according to a letter which we have 
recently received from Mr. Gaither. 

The S. P. Brown Co. now operates de- 
partments having to do with the decorative 
trades in approximately fifteen stores in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 








India print shown by Sogani & Co., Inc. 
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(Continued from page 120) 


why. That can be determined in advance. Everybody knows 
this as a matter of history. In certain lines, you can do more 
business in a certain week. As you have established a selling 
calendar, you must establish a dominant style motif. If this 
department had stocked up most of its patterns in orange and 
green, it would have gone ahead if it had not spent a penny 
on advertising. That is past history; if it is new to you, | am 
very unhappy about it, because it is not new to any well-run 
store. 
(Refer now to the charts on page 119) 


Here is the next important thing. We have in the cre- 
tonne department some 456 different patterns. At 19 cents a 
yard we had 75 patterns. At C Company I reduced the 
stock one million dollars by doing only one thing, cutting 
down unnecessary variety. Of course, if you send a buyer 
into the market without any clearly conceived picture of what 
he ought to buy, he has to buy 75 patterns in order to get at 
least 13 per cent. patterns that will sell. Now, that may sound 
facetious, but it’s true. I have been in the market with buyers 
and I know how they buy. The buyer goes into the market 
and has a tremendous range to pick from. Now, one must be 
good to pick just the ten patterns that are going to be the 
best sellers, but I think the well-merchandised store with good 
buyers, good merchandise men and good stylists can pretty 
nearly do that. We are all going to make mistakes. But with 
proper preparation of information of what the dominant styles 
are going to be, a buyer can go into the market and reduce 
the number of errors to a minimum. 

We take from 6 to 8 per cent. reductions every year. 
That represents the waste on account of the mistakes made by 
poor merchandising and poor buying. A mark-down, as I 
told you, is not an act of God, but a buyer’s mistake. Every 
time you take a mark-down, you ought to look at it blushingly 
—which you do not. Nine times out of ten, you haven’t even 
seen the merchandise. How can anyone find out how he made 
the mistake if at the time he is taking the licking he doesn’t 
even try to find out why? Does he try to study it? No. He 
goes right ahead and buys it all over again. And if this 
department had tried to find out why they were not selling 
cretonnes, they would have gotten the answer as easily as we 

ot it. 

s In the first place, a good merchandise man would send a 
buyer into the market with instructions that most of his 
backgrounds should be orange and green and that he must not 
buy any more than 25 patterns to sell at 19 cents. He would 
not then pick 56 per cent, wrong. This 56 per cent. represents 
the agreement among all the stylists and the salespeople. 
The salespeople we took separately. And we find that in 56 
per cent. of the patterns at 19 cents, the salespeople on their 
own end and the stylists on their end—agreed that they 
were rotten. 

There-is lack of agreement for 12 per cent. Which means 
that for some reason, the pattern was rotten, but was selling 
—which proves that some people have bad taste, but doesn’t 
make rotten merchandise good. We should be arrested for 
disseminating such bad taste among the women in Brooklyn. 
Arid not only do you lose this customer, who has been told 
by all her friends that she has bought a rotten pattern,.but 
you lose all the people who came into her home and saw 
this pattern. Don’t tell me that because it is selling it is 
right. A woman, after all, comes to your store for advice, 
for guidance. I maintain that in the case where you think 
our stylists are wrong and some of your customers say you 
are right, I am with the stylist every time. 

The heading “Fair” means that some patterns sold and 
some did not. The only ones I am going by are those that 
sold well and the stylists admit were good patterns. .We 
come along to 29 cents. What happened to it? Here is a 
department that is poor all the way through, but at 29 cents 
most of its patterns are good. I said, “that isn’t natural, 
because if a buyer consistently makes mistakes,’there must be 
a reason. That house must have been style-right. This is 
the answer. The buyer went to a house that.must have made 
a very careful study before they turned patterns out and they 
happened to be style-right at a 29 cent retail.” 

We.go to 39 cents, which certainly is not our biggest sell- 
ing price. We had 97 patterns at that price, fully 30 per cent. 





of which are good. At 49 cents, we had 55 patterns. 29 
cents is the best selling price in the cretonne department. 
It stands to reason that you must have your best and biggest 
assortment at your best selling prices and here your assort- 
ment decreases. where you are doing business. At 95 cents, 
we have the same number of patterns as at 29 cents. : You 
know perfectly well that you can’t do as much business in 
this store at 95 cents as you can at 29 cents. 

The merchandise man in charge of those departments did 
not sit down with the buyer. The merchandise manager is 
supposed to be a teacher.. If the merchandise manager had 
made out a model stock at the beginning of the season, the 
department would not have dropped. Twenty per cent. of the 
patterns are good. (About ninety patterns.) In other words, 
if we had had the ideal situation we’ practically could have 
done all the business we did do on 100 patterns, instead of 
456. That is the picture you have to bear in mind. You can’t 
close your eyes and just hit blindly in the hope of getting a 
few right things. You can, in advance, adequately arm your- 
self in such a manner that you will be able to pick such 
things, because adequate preparation has been made for it— 
to see whether patterns are predominantly right or wrong 
from every possible angle. Someone could have prevented 
the purchase of the wrong patterns, and no one did. We did 
not have enough foresight. We did not sit down to plan. 

__ That is the reason the department has been slipping. It 
will continue to slip as long as it is merchandised without 
planning. There is no other thing that is more irritating than 
this. 53 per cent. of the stock that is admittedly poor is the 
stock always flaunted before the public. How else are you 
going to get rid of it? Thousands of people who come 
through the store day by day are getting a terrible picture of 
your department. How long does it take to circulate among 
the public the report that we have a terrible cretonne depart- 
ment? Not very long. 

Our china department was in bad shape. As soon as we 
changed the complexion of that department, it started to go 
up. Don’t fool yourself with this idea. They used to tell me 
that if they had booths on the main floor, they could get 
business. You can put your poor: merchandise: on-the. streets, 
as they do.in Paris, and it won't do any good. Price 
advertising—booths—nothing will move merchandise that is 
fundamentally wrong. . 

_ The merchandise managers have been given two weeks in 
which to, prepare a model stock plan for each department. A 
model stock plan for a department is prepared in this way. 
You go to a room where you have never been before, to.a 
desk where you have never sat before. You put away all your 
past» experience and you draw up a stock such as, in your 
judgment, you think you ought-to carry. You establish ‘price, 
assortment and you set that up. Then, after you have set 
your model plan up, you take stock of your department and 
put it side by side with what you ought to have and then go 
ahead and meet the situation. You never plan a model stock 
from the stock in your department. A model stock plan is 
prepared entirely as if you are starting a department all over 
again. If you compromise, you will never get a model stock 
plan. di 

This chart shows that 43 per cent. of the cretonne pat- 
terns are poor sellers. ~The background and pattern study 
shows that. ae Se x 

Table of Poor Backgrounds in.Cretonnes 


; 
Backgrounds , Per Cent. Poor of Total Numbers 
White’ t 65percent. ... 
Blue: 60 per cent. . 
Crash 58-per cent. 
Gray 42 per cent: 
Table of Poor Patterns in Cretonne 
Block ....... czech sa 75, per cent. 
Serine: 3 ise. cath iniake 58 per cent. 


Here is another interesting thing—75° percent. of the 
block patterns are bad. That means:that we should not have 
ponent block patterns. Of stripe patterns, 58 per cent. are 
ad. 


62 per cent. of the ‘blue dominant colors within the 
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patterns themselves are poor. 60 per cent. of the purples, 55 
per cent. of the reds, 50 per cent. of the blacks and 50 per 
cent. of the yellows are bad sellers. 

The greatest single color in percentage is blue. Half of 
our total stock is made up of red, purple and blue. 

The stylists say that colors are in the following order of 
importance : 

1. Green 3. Tan 5. Black 
2. Orange 4. Yellow 6. Gray 

I place the responsibility upon the merchandise man. I 
think the merchandise man ought to have the stylist and him- 
self make a thorough research right now to determine the 
possible dominant trend in each of his departments. 

We have a Co-ordination Committee, because we think 
that while each of you thinks about your own department, the 
customer doesn’t. The customer furnishes a scheme for her 
home. The lamps go in one direction, the furniture in an- 
other, the drapes in another. The cretonne department has 
been selling to “clucks”. 

Incidentally, someone in this store said that children’s 
cretonne patterns change once in five years. Some weeks ago 
someone brought me a full page ad from D Co. of 
children’s patterns for a room, and those patterns were taken 
from the Arabian Nights. How can you believe that chil- 
dren’s patterns change once in 5 years, in this year of 1929? 

I can’t believe it, and yet some of the departments are 
merchandised along these ideas, and as long as they are—they 
are going to get a terrible licking. 

In every store there are buyers who fight hard, but they 
haven’t any taste. Some of us may be naturally gifted. 
D— Company have a lot of crackerjack buyers, but they 
give each buyer a stylist. The selection of the patterns is 
given to the stylist. The trouble with the average buyer is 
that he thinks he knows more than the stylist. Frequently 
a person instinctively knows what is right in patterns and 
design just because that person has studied and is bound to 
know more than the average buyer who is busy with other 
things, and on top of that hasn’t the training that a stylist 
should have. Some of our buyers take all the advice pos- 
sible. Others who don’t, get licked. I would rather have 
advice from 5 people and be right, than stick to my own ideas 











and be wrong. The smart man is the one who gets the best 
efforts in everybody and gets the best advice. 

It is interesting to note that of the few modernistic de- 
signs, the predominant designs are green and orange, which 
shows that the people who are interested in preparing modern- 
istic designs are the ones who know color. Floral designs 
predominate. Stripes are still decreasing in popularity. Black 
designs are definitely out. 

It is interesting to note that we have a tremendous range 
of backgrounds. We did not concentrate at all. It is also 
interesting to see that white makes the poorest showing, yet 
17 per cent. of our stock is in white backgrounds. 

After all, there are two phases to the subject of beauty— 
artistic and scientific. I have said to the people in this store, 
we are underestimating the people who come into this store. 
Our publics want value, not price. 

It is well to remember that there is a difference between 
“modernistic’ and “modern”. The mistake a lot of buyers 
make is that they go out and buy extreme modernistic stuff. 
That may be all right for the Fifth Avenue store. The aver- 
age person wants livable stuff. We are trading up slowly and 
gradually, and if you people go along with the times, we are 
going to have a wonderful store here. 





NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Dg SHANNON, INc., Columbus, O. House 

furniture and furnishings. $30,000. Austin 
Shannon, Herman R. Tingley and E. E. Addison, all 
of Columbus. 

The H. M. St. Clair Co., Cleveland Heights, O. 
Manufacturing, buying, selling, dealing and upholster- 
ing furniture. 250 shares of no par value. H. M. St. 
Clair, J. A. Sidak and Caroline St. Clair, all of 
Cleveland. 


An attractive shoe shop arrangement by Koetter & Arbing, Houston, Texas. 


June 15, 1929 
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SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 


FALL AND WINTER 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—H. Ralph Wilson, in charge of New York 
salesrooms, 180 Madison Avenue, New York and vicinity, New York 
Central and New England States; Walter Zust, 1124 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Middle West and South; H. D. Phillips, Lankershim Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Pacific Coast territory. iis E 

ALDER, ROBERT CO., INC.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and North West; J. A. Kelleher, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond and Norfolk; R. U. Alexander, New York State and New 
England; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; O. R. Mueller, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan; T. B. Kelly, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; 
Fred J. Lutz, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas; Jos. Ander- 
son, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Long Island; H. B. Taliaferro, 
South; John P. Fox, New York City, Brooklyn, Newark. 

AMERICAN WINDOW SHADE MACHINE CO., INC.—H. A. Howard, 
Gen. Mgr., 20 Providence St., Boston, New England; A. H. Coffin, Room 
1019 Flatiron Bldg., New York City, New York District; Emory 
Ariel, 20 Providence Street, Boston, Middle West. 

ARNOLD, CLARENCE F. & CO.—J. Laurens Kruse, Sales Manager, 
New York, New Jersey, ie vania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
District of Columbia; G. I. Webb, New England, the South and 
Middle West. 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. 
Ford, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, H. S. Hooper, E. C. Jones, C. M. 
N. Killen, J. A. Murray, W. G. Ulmer and L. H. Chase, Sales 
Manager. : 

BLOCKSOM & CO.—H. R. Jolly, 1783 Hendrickson St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Geo. J. Bicknell, 423 Eighth St., South Boston, Mass.; A. E. 
Burridge, 4-121 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; Sumner M. 
Wells Co., 511 Ashton Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. G. MacDonald, 
9105 So. Paulina St., Auburn Park Station, Chicago. 

BRISTOL CO., THE—S. M. Freeman, Frederick Schuch, F. Murray 
Bob, F. P. Victoria, A. Lubetkin, S. Altman, Samuel Collins and 
H. A. Murray. : 

BROMLEY MFG. CO.—John H. Hadler, Denver to Pacific Coast; 
Thomas Livingstone, Northwest; Joseph O. Walsh, Ohio, St. Louis 
and West Virginia; Michael J. Downey, New York State, Boston 
Providence and Pittsburgh; Thomas Rugg, Sr., Indiana, Illinois and 
Kentucky; Joseph A. Gallagher, Chicago; Wm. F. Rigney, Phila. 
Baltimore, Washington and Virginia; A. S. Manning, New En land 
territory; Thomas E. Rugg, Jr., North Dakota, innesota, lowa, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and South Dakota; Wm. C. Greer, Pennsyl- 
vania; James L. Hill, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Missouri and 
Nebraska; Roy Brogan, metropolitan district, not including New York 
City; James Millen, M. J. Downey and D. $. Weiss, New York City. 

BROOKS BROTHERS CO., INC.—New York City, George Herlihy, 
215 Fourth Avenue; Illinois, E. Wisconsin, and Michigan, Joseph 
S. Maguire, Republic Bldg., Chicago; Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, John Dennett, 4841 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia; Pacific 
Coast, I. H. Friedenthal, 1030 Windsor Ave., Oakland, Cal.; Atlantic 
Coast, Pennsylvania and New York State, William Lavis, 929 Chest- 
nut St., dag + Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, H. J. 
a Ma Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Director of Sales, Lloyd 

rooks. 

BRUNER, FRANCIS A., INC.—Martin E. Reis, 303 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 1612, New York City; J. J. Torpey, 1828 Republic Bldg. and 
I. M. Twery, 1713 Republic Bldg., State and Adams Street, Chicago; 
J. C. Sloan, 403 Stirrat Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; J. K. Bell and Kenneth 
C. Smith, care Francis runer, Inc., Coral and East Hagert Sts., 
Philadelphia; H. H. Engelke, 4620: St. Catherine St., Westmount, 
Quebec, Canada and New England territory. 

BRUNSCHWIG & FILS, INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston; Norman T. Hans, 1611 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; Geo. F. 
King, Fine Arts Bldg., 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles; Rene Silz, 
Southern Representative; John M. Seltzer, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative. 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas,’ Detroit, Los Angeles, 
- mr Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 

eattle. 

CARRILLO & CO., INC.—Robt. E. England, Boston office, 420 Boylston 
St., entire New England states; James V. Reagan, Philadelphia office, 
1528 Walnut St., also Elmira and Binghamton, N. Y., and entire 
state of Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington; Frank J. Daly, 
eee office at 1609 Heyworth Bldg., also central Northwest; Jos. A. 
Tresch, California office at 251 Post St., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
office, 816 South Figueroa St., also territories from Denver West; 
Jos. A. Powers, New York State and Middle Western territory; 
Herbert H. Howe, entire Southern territory, including West Virginia 
to Texas; Jos. P. Halloran, New York and Brooklyn department 
stores and suburban territory; Richard P. Cawley and Arthur W. 
Patterson, Metropolitan district; Julius Pressman, from 59th St. to 
125th St., New York. 

CHARAK FURNITURE CO.—tTraveling representatives, M. Charak 
and James A. Stowell. Showrooms: 1 Park Avenue, New York; 2209 
Chestnut St., Phila.; 90 Clarendon St., Boston; Knapp & Tubbs, 823 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; R. G. Bingham, 7216 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

CHENEY BROTHERS—(Upholstery Department) Arthur Hoffman, 

decorators, New York City; Arthur McCreedy, lampshade manufac- 
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turers, New York City; Robert Kane, Brooklyn; Robert Smith, 
manufacturers, New York City; Frank H. Drummond, —— 
Maryland, Ohio and Kentucky; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago 
Milwaukee; Paul T. Hanrath, Middle West; H. L. Vallentine, Boston, 
New England, New York State; Edward Grubs, South. 

COMMERCIAL WALL PAPER MILL, INC.—Harris P. Allen, job- 
bing: A. E. Spalding, Indiana; A. L. Shellenberger, Illinois; dD. Ww. 
Kane, Ohio; E. Max Gellert, Ohio; Royal Hevenor, Lowa; G. B. 
Saviers, Michigan; A. C. Davis, Minnesota. 

CONQUEST, JOHN W.—John S. Taylor, Middle West; A. Edward 
Ennis, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; 
J. L. Diamond, Western States. 

CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CO.—A. H. Abels, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston; A. Cohn, 1510 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; A. J. Raine, 2056 
E. 4th St., Cleveland; E. H. Ringgold, Jr., Integrity Trust Bldg., 
16th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia; Chas. Prins, 442 Post St., San 
Francisco; P. J. Le May, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada; 
Consolidated Trimming Co., 722 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles; 
Lester L. Wolff, United Artists Bldg., Detroit; W. Peterson, 943 
Century Bldg., St. Louis; Mrs. . F. Newman, 1534 Ivanhoe St., 
Denver; Mr. A. H. Hudson, 121 Eye St., Salt Lake City; Mrs. 
Reginald A. Fry Baltimore, Washington and South; Lester L. Wolff, 
Middle West, New York City, Central Pennsylvania and Michigan; 
F. W, Hewes, New York City and State and East; A. Sircus, Hast, 
New York City and Brooklyn; S. Pinner, New York Cit 
Newark; M. Heller, Miss Noll, Geo. Lechner, Miss Abbie, M. 
Sivitz, L. Prince and Abe Levine, New York City. 

COX, ARNOLD B.—New York Office, George L. Delatour, Jr., 30 
East 20th Street. 

DARLINGTON FABRICS CORP.—New England States, L. J. Aldrich; 
South, H. B. Hunter; Chicago, L. M. Fields; Coast and Far West, 
G. H. Erwin, R. E. Morton, O. B. Yaryan; North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin gn we Minnesota and South Western Canada, 
L. R. Newland; New York State and Eastern Canada, J. B. Conway; 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and part of Oklahoma, W. J. 
Martin; Illinois and Indiana, J. E. Smith; Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
West Virginia, F. S. Marx; Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., C. J. Marks; New 
Jersey, Metropolitan District, E. G. Gillette; Greater New York, B. 
Caldwell; House, J. P. Strain, J. Clark and J. Westlake. 

DERRYVALE LINEN CO., INC.—Geo. J. Brewing, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, New England; C. E. Smith, Heyworth Bldg., Chicag 
Middle West; N. A. Peters, 1520 Locust St., Phila., South an 
Phila.; R. J. Wright, Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles, West Coast. 

DOUX, JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen, 

DOVERCRAFT CO.—New York Office, 21 W. 30th St., P. F. Dover; 
Brooklyn, Sydney Cohen; New England, George W. Dover, Jr., and 


Frank Fison. 

DU_ BOIS STUDIOS—New York City showroom, Peg Forsyth, Room 
603, 225 Fifth Avenue; Chicago showroom, Dent Furniture Corp., 
645 St. Claire St.; Boston showroom, Selma Robb, 26 West St.; 
Philadelphia showroom, 2022 No. Broad St. ~ 

DURABLE CURTAIN CO., INC.—Chicago Office, H. A. Nasatir, 222 
West Adams Street. 

EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO.—New York City, Geo. W. Frey, 
Jr., Wm. A. Rushworth and G. W. McCall, 74 Gold Street; Chicago, 
R. A. Black and J. C. Hempel, 912 W. Washington Blvd.; San 
Francisco, J. R. Cole, 569 Howard St.; Toronto, Ont., H. M. Whit- 
tington, 152 Duchess St.; Grand Haven, Michigan, Julian B. Hatton, 
E. K. Ellis and Robert Burns; St. Louis, G. € Leavitt, 1600 Locust 
St.; Portland, Ore., W. A. Holcomb, 474 Glisan St. 

ECONOMY PRODUCTS CORP.—Pacific Coast, Oscar C. Hayes; in 
the East, B. Klein; in the Midwest, T. T. Imber. 

ELLIS, W. C.—W. W. McLean, Middle West; J. H. Frank, part of 
New England States; John T. Bates, Syracuse and vicinity; George 
H. Mandigo, Northern. New York State; W. C. Ellis, New York 
State, part Massachusetts, Vermont and Connecticut. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Z. Brandvein, Chicago and Middle 
West; C. Shatto, Chicago Office; E. R. Bennett, Southern States and 
Pacific Coast; H. P. Wirth, New England, N. Y. State and East 
Canada; A. C. Littlefield, Southern New England; F. J. Barnable, 
New York Office; i Doolin, Kentucky and est Va.; C. Greene, 
New York City and New aereegs R. T. Hollander, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin and Chicago Office; W. S. Brandvein, Mid-Western States; W. J. 
Phillips, Ohio; Norman Goldsmith, Pennsylvania and Southeastern 
States; E. M. Gabriel, London, England; C. J. McCarthy, Australia; . 
W. Smith & Co., South America. 

FELDSTEIN CO., INC., CHAS. H.—H. Hohenadel, 634 First National 
Bank Bldg., 33 S. Clark Street, Chicago; H. E. Codwise, 202 Studio 
Bldg., 46 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.; Jacobs Bros., 15 West 20th 
Street, New York ge 2 R. Sheets, 315 E. 8th St., Los eles. 

FERGUSON BROS. MFG. CO.—Metropolitan area, S. T. Reilly, Sr., 
S. T. Reilly, Jr., F. Maher and T. D. Whitenack; New York State 

and Canada, L. Billington; New England and Canada, A. S. 

Wiltse; Pennsylvania, D. C. and Maryland, N. Tuttle; South, 

M. G. Peters; Middle West, E. E. Adams and B. S. Smith; 

Pacific Coast, D. E, Vroom; Great Britain, J. A. Barlow. New York 

Salesroom, 31 East 17th Street; Chicago Salesroom, American Furni- 

ture Mart; London Salesroom, 21 Phipp Street, E. C. 2, 
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FREEMAN-RESSLER-STIRLING CORP.—John Freeman, New York 
City; G. R. Stirling, New England, Phila., Baltimore, Washington; 
A. N. Harrison, Middle West; Frederick Meade Stone, N. Y. State 
and East; Benjamin Lehrich, N. Y. City and Metropolitan District; 
W. A. Wacker, Los Angeles, Coast. 

GOBELIN FABRICS CORP.—Chicago Office, D. G. Gunn and E. P. 
Simon, Heyworth Bldg., Wabash Ave. and Madison St.; Philadelphia 
Office, P. L. Reid, 1624 Integrity Trust Bldg.; Boston Office, Henry 
G. Clark, 420 Boylston St.; Cleveland Office, J. E. Williams, 807 
Union Trust Bldg.; Los Angeles Office, R. Sheets, 315 East Eighth 
St.; Grand Rapids Office, G. W. Dewey, 1742 College Ave., S. E.; 
St. Louis Office, J. E. Smart, Missouri Hotel; New York City, J. C. 
Shapiro, John Inglis, M. J. O’Donnell, L. H. Pell, J. E. Miller, 
Charles H. Wiley. New York State and Canada, E. W. Quinlan. 

GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., INC.—S. F. Ross, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Middle West; Robert H. Woeste, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh; Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and Canada; Geo. R. 
Huestis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; Ralph J. Buckman, South; 
Robert H. Brown, Pacific Coast; W. J. Furlong, Boston; J. A. 
Dempsey, New England; Paul Resnick, John Clynes, Paul Wollerman, 
New York City; Edwin B. Flanagan, New York City, New Jersey 
and Long Island; J. Maring, John Schwab, D. J. Flaherty and 
W. K. Cooke, New York City and Brooklyn. f : 

HABOUSH BROS. & KAYDOUH—New England States, Holiday 
Weber; Middle Western States, Louis Haboush; New York City, 
Al. Fisher. 

HABOUSH & BRO., R.—Kaiser R. Razook. 

HADLEE SILK MILLS, INC.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. 
Loughlin, Middle West; J. T. Glacken, New York City and East; 
R. M. Lee, Chicago and Northwest; Louis Cournoyer, House; John 
Bartholomew, Pacific Coast. ; 

HEIM, S. W. & CO.—New England States, E. E. Devlin and Wm. A. 
Lincoln, 420 Boylston St., Boston; Pennsylvania, Baltimore and 
Washington, Fred Richter, 1528 Walnut St., Phila.; Middle West, 
Harrison Myers, C. M. Mertes and Henry Hagberg, 1501-1502 Hey- 
worth Bldg., Chicago; Pacific Coast, J. N. McConathy and Warren 
Washburn, 810 West Sixth St., Los Angeles; South, Loran .Lober; 


New York City, Geo. A. Meyers, Leon Shapiro, Leo Raffelson and 


Russell D. Wells; Brooklyn and suburbs, Monroe Bleetsteen. 

HEXTER, S. M. & CO.—Lee Hexter, 381 Fourth Ave., New York; 
Warren Liston, 420 Boylston St., Boston; H. A. Colen, 300 West 
Adams St., Chicago; R. S. Kennedy, Jr., 516 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn.; E. I. Weisberg and R. F. Schmidt, 2400 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio; L. F. Wenstrup, 212 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
E. E. Devoire, 1211 Chambers Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; H. S. Boyd, 
4520 Bryant St., Denver, Colo.; J. C. Hood, 251 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco; F. H. Miller, 708 Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles. 

HUGHES, W. A. & CO.—Walter A. Hughes, Middle West; Frederick 
C. Stierlin, Chicago and Grand Rapids; Harry R. Lydecker, Jr., 
New York and New England; Harry C. Cunningham, South; Thomas 
A. Mulry, Pacific Coast. 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER-—J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and Northwest; H. LeBarre Williams, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Thos. F. Tucker, Boston and New England; O. D. 
Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio; I. S. 
Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, California, Arizona and Nevada; 
E. Bremer, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Pacific 
and Northwest; H. F. Moseley, South and Southwest; O. C. Urban, 
W. P. Tarmey, B. H. Andrews, H. M. Jackson, R. Edwards, Carl A. 
Hashagen, A. J. Booth, H. D. Spear, F. O, Sherman, N. Y. City; 
P. J. O’Grady, New Jersey; J. J. Fitzgerald, Westchester and New 
York City; H. B. Schaeffer, Brooklyn and Long Island. 

JOHNSON FURNITURE CO.—Western Coast, R. G.. Calder; South, 
C. A. Johnson; New England States, D. M. Noonan; Middle West, 
C. W. Sims; New York City and metropolitan district, L. E. Ullman. 

KARPEN & BROS., S.—Chicago Office, 801 S. Wabash Ave., J. R. 
Cline, R. F. Dalbey, W. L. Day, Geo. Hand, Jr., Geo. Hand, Sr., 
L. E. Hecht,. J. Hoff, H. F. Hutchinson, C. F. Knoeppel, J. A. 
Levering, T. A. McCarthy, A. S. MacKenzie, R. W. Murison, E. F. 
Reichert, G. F. Slee, O. Kluesener, J. A. Pancoast; Long Island City 
Office, 674 Northern Blvd., C. L. Weil, Robert Weil, Wm. Schwartz, 
Charles-Dean, I. Loewenberg, M. Kaplan, E. Westphal, S. Kolins, C. J. 
Maxfield, H. G. Ditmars; Huntington Park, Calif. Office, Alameda 
and Irvington, A. C. Brockmiller, C. S. Brown, A. T. Crutcher, Lee 
Crutcher, A. D. Johnson, Ben Karpen; San Francisco Office, 180 
New Montgomery St., I. M. Browning, R. L. Ivinson, E. C. Stephens. 

KATZ, BERNARD—Chicago Office, W. D. Scott, 3116 No. Natoma 
Ave.; Philadelphia Office, Philip Miller, 232 S. Ithan St. 

KAUFMAN PLUSH CO.—William T. Hornidge, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, metropolitan district and New England; C. C. Keller, 
737 Mannington Ave., Cincinnati, O., Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia; W. H. Compton, 1322 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas; Geo. V. Nichols, 833 Market St., San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast; John E. Carson, at the Mill, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Southern States; N. R. Miller, 33 Richmond St., West, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN—D. C. Walton, Chicago and Middle West; V. R. 
Binns, Ohio; Kent R. Costikyan, Pacific Coast; Clarke W.. Costikyan, 
New England and New York; H. C. Emerson, Philadelphia and the 
South; A. E. Schmidt, Chicago office, 1811 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 
and Middle West; Joseph A. Tresch, Los Angeles office, 816 S. 
Figueroa St.; San Francisco office, 442 Post St.; cities of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and Pacific Coast; Albert Benner, Philadelphia 
office, 1520 Locust St., Phila. and the South; H. H. Hale, Boston 
office, 420 Boylston St., New England and upper New York and 
city of Boston. 

KLISE MFG. CO.—New York Office, G. P. Eddy and Henry Oppen- 
heim, Room 801, 192-196 Lexington Ave., cor. 32nd St.; Grand 
Rapids Office, J. C. Veen and C. Yeomans, 50 Cottage Grove St., 
S. W 





LA FRANCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES—Boston Office, E. L. Burwell, 
George E, Gross, Paul Barrow; Baltimore Office, Wm. J. Barnett, 
Albert Spiegelford; Memphis, Tenn. Office, E. P. Shoup; San Fran- 
cisco Office, Alex. Harris, Louis Jusix; St. Louis Office, Walter 
Anderson, Carter Bostick, Charles Nagel; Cleveland Office, Robert E. 
Ockford, Clayton Fink; Cincinnati Office, F. A. Knorr, John Morrissey; 
Detroit Office, C. F. Stinson, Clarence Hintz, Gordon Fitch, T. Langs- 
way; New York City Office, H. S. Morgan, L. R. Gould, E. E. Gould, 
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L. N. Siegel, Maurice Reich, Sol Battler, Albert Burton, Mark 
Meisler; High Point, N. C. Office, E. N. Phillips, W. S. Davis; 
Fort Smith, Ark., C. Q. Speck; Seattle, Wash. Office, P. K. Nichols, 
P. K. Nichols, Jr., Joseph Kent; Chicago Office, W. G. Earle, M. F 
McClanahan, Sidney Balder, Leon Chevalier, Elmer Lange, Frank Mc- 
Callen, H. C. Sorden; Philadelphia Office, E. L. Battersby, H. T. 
McKinley, Thos, Ashby, Lawrence Nolte, Robert Bell; Atlanta Office, 
N. E. Spell; Los Angeles Office, F. .W. Carpenter, Irving Meyerson, 
H. Meyerson, Wm. Postil; Minneapolis Office, Ward J. Hoetger, Cyril 
Halloran, E. Halloran, Delbert Kelly, Andrew Adams; Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Office, A. R. Bjork, Wm. E. Boogaard; Buffalo, N. Y. Office, 
J. D. Davis, W. D. Baker, Allan Doyle; Pittsburgh Office, Norman 
McNeill, Baird Davis; CANADA: Woodstock, Ont. Office, L. A. 
Koeppel, C. E. Knechtel; Toronto, Ont. Office, C. S. Berlet, H. S. 
Shantz, H. Kloepfer; Vancouver, B. C. Office, A. M. Kerr; Kitchener, 
Ont. Office, A. B. Caya, G. T. Caya, R. A. Hachborn; Winnipeg, 
Manitoba Office, George N. Jackson, George N. Jackson, Jr.; Montreal, 
Quebec Office, J. A. Kerr. : 

LANDERS CORP., THE—L. D. Stickney, L. A. Christopher, R. R. 
Clevenger, care The Landers Corporation, Toledo, Ohio; J. P. John- 
ston, 410 S. Clinton St., Chicago; R. R. Abraham, 458 Oakland 
Avenue, Cedarhurst, Long Island, N. Y.; W. F. Holderness, Mari- 
time Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; Robert Gall, 156 Markham St., Toronto 3, 
Ont.,- Canada. , 

LEE, MORTIMER M.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. Loughlin, 
Middle West; J. T. Glacken, New York City and East; R. M. Lee, 
Chicago and Northwest; Louis Cournoyer, House; John Bartholomew, 
Pacific Coast. ab 

LEFORT & CO., INC.; ROBERT—Chicago Office, Heyworth Building; 
Los Angeles Office, Gates Hotel, Sixth & Figueroa Sts.; New York 
Office, 200 Fifth Avenue; Boston Office, 407 Berkley Bldg., 420 
Boylston St. : : 

LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., INC., H. B.—Albert Benner (Philadelphia 
Office), State of Pennsylvania, States of Maryland, the Virginias, 
Kentucky and all cities South this side of the Mississippi River; 
Richard I. Brown, New York State West of Syracuse up to and 
including Detroit, Far Middle West and South Middle West, and 
Canada; H. H. Hale (Boston Office) New England States and New 
York State East of Rochester; A. E. Schmidt (Chicago Office) Middle 
West and Northwest; Charles S. Darling (San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Offices) entire Pacific Coast; C. C. Haskell, New York City 
below 59th St. and suburban New Jersey; Wallace R. Hendry, 
Brooklyn, Westchester and Long Island furniture manufacturers; 
to Harris, New York City north of 59th St.; Clinton F. Peets, 
New York department stores and contracting decorators. 

LESCH, RUDOLF—W. H. Graf, J. A. MacDonald, N. Citron, L. Katz 
and W. H. Smith. 

LOEB & WASCH CO., INC.—Wm. A. Wasch, Pacific Coast and South; 
Vv. L. Emmet, Boston and larger cities in Middle West; John J. 
Fraser, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; M. H. cKillip, 
Chicago and Milwaukee; Leon Bondy, New York City; J. Greenwald, 
New York State, New Jersey and Connecticut; A. J. Di Maggio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 

LUTH & POWERS, INC.—R. Mauder, New York State, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey; E. Lohberg, New England; P. J. Anderson, Southern 
States; J. A: Sommer, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, large 
cities Pennsylvania and Ohio; R. B. Drysdale, Chicago and North- 
west, part of Ohio; J. W. Faulkner, Chicago and West and part of 
Ohio; B. B. Lenk, Pacific Coast; R. T. Duncan, New York City and 
Brooklyn. 

McBRATNEY & CO., INC., ROBERT—H. E. Bailey, 500 N. First St., 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
South Carolina; E. E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., Boston, New York 
State and New England; N. T. Hans, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Kansas; Edward Maag, Inc., 46 W. 23rd St., and F. W. Hoff- 
mann, New York City; J. S. MacLehose, New Jersey; George F. 
King, Hayward Hotel, Los Angeles, West of Denver. 

McMAHON & CREMINS, ag ele age bs McMahon, Phila., Balti- 
more, Washington; Fred H. Gammelin, New York, New Jersey and 
vicinity; M. L. Monash, Pennsylvania, New York State and Middle 
West; John G. Wills, Denver to Coast and Southern States. 

MAAG, EDWARD, INC.—New York City, Theodore Cannavaro, Violet 
Dryburgh, James Goodbody, Olga W. Jonnson, Edward Maag, Lilla- 
2 ae Maag; Chicago, Chas. S. Paine; West of Denver, Chas. 

. Darling. 

MALLINSON, H.R. & CO., INC.—R. H. Bates, Middle West; H. E. 
Gates, Pacific Coast; H. C. Borges, New York City, metropolitan 
district and Boston; Don T. Duncan, New York State, Pennsylvania, 
including Philadelphia, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana and the South. 

MANSURE CO., E. L.—Chicago Office, C. E. Shults, Director of Sales, 
W. H. Neff, F. J. Robin, O. G. Winnegge, H. O. Shults, E. M. 
Boyington, B. F. Oberndorf, R. W. Brown, A. Unholz, M. F. Jung, 
D. E. Krueger, H. R. Vernon, H. Mitchell; New York Office, J. L. 
Swope, J. B. Carroll, H. Hebb; Philadelphia Office, J. F. Mansure, 
H. W, Shull, W. A. Holloway, W. B. Geiger, D. W. Laubach; 
Cleveland Office, W. H. Moe, H. Stenger, J. A. Heyn; Detroit Office, 
R. Hendricksen, R, W. Smalley; Portland, Oregon, G. Dorres; Dallas, 
Texas, R. B. Shields; Latin-American Countries, Bernerd Carlin; 
Australia, C. J. McCarthy. 

MANVILLE JENCKES CO.—Chicago Office, 292 Adams . Franklin 
Bldg.; Boston Office, E. H. Jennison, 38 Chauncy St.; Boston Office 
(curtains only), Arthur C. Macdonald, 99 Chauncy St.; Philadelphia 
Office, W. W. Jameson, 927 Chestnut St.; Pittsburgh Office, E. C. 
Wild, 602 Publication Bldg.; Cleveland Office, J. E. Jerman, 207 Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg.; St. Louis Office, J. J. Dempsey, 701 Louderman 
Bldg.; Kansas City Office, 511 Massachusetts Bldg., Chas. S. Kemper, 
p) &: Minneapolis Office, 505 Kasota Bldg., Lynn H. en and 
J. S. Exline; Georgia Office, Harry W. Sieling, Georgia Savings Bank 
Bldg.; Dallas Office, Mercantile Bank Bldg., Chas. A. Dietrich; Los 
Angeles Office, 819 Santee St., Hugo Boncek; Montreal Office, 455 
Craig St., W., Harvey Bros. 

MARX, MICHAEL & CO.—N. A. Marx, New Jersey; J. A. Gazzola, 
Missouri; D. D. Hallenstein, Illinois; B. G. Solomon, Philadelphia; 
H. E. Haworth, Wisconsin; A. R. Colson, Texas; P. C. Kenyon, 
Oklahoma; A. A. Miller, New York; M. B. Miller, Pennsylvania. 

MILLER BROTHERS—B. J., J. R., A. B., J. L., Miller, New York 
City and Metropolitan area; S. Ralph Maxwell, New York State, New 
England, Eastern Pennsylvania; W. J. Fueger, Pittsburgh, States of 
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Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; Geo. H. Bockwinkel, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Michigan and Northwest; A. P. Ward, Pacific Coast, East to Kansas 
City; A. A. Porter, South and Southwest. é 

MILLS & GIBB CORP.—New England States, W. B. Fitch; New York 
State and Canada, C. J. Jackson; Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, E. M. Lehr; Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Va., A. A. Berger; 
Ohio, W. C. Newhouse; Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, G. L. Mason; 
Illinois and Middle West, E. B. Blatchley; Texas and Western Coast, 
F. . Meyer; New York City, G. S. Francis, F. J. Conway, W. C. 
Shine, and M. Feuerstein; Chicago Office, Room 222, Adams Franklin 
Bldg., 222 West Adams St., E. T. Fogarty and G. Olsen. 

MONTAGUE & CO., INC.—Travelling from New York Office: R. T. 
Montague, W. W. Battenfeld, G. E. Mead, E. J. Jones, D. Sackman; 
from Chicago Office: A. J. Marthaler, A. A. Mueller; from_Philadel- 
phia Office: J. E. Reinert; South: P. J. Scherer; Pacific Coast: 
P. G. Strickler; New York Office: J. E. Cavanagh. : 

MORSE, DRISCOLL HUNT & CO.—A. W. Millet, New York Office; 
Gerald Stanley, Tom Bergkamp, house salesmen; John Gruen, New 
York City; J. K. Taylor, Boston Office; S. C. Pashley, Chicago Office 
(import) ; E. Bridges, Mich., Indiana, Kentucky and Southern 
Illinois; Jules Buchwalter, Pennsylvania; J. Y. Clift, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Northern Illinois, Dakotas, lowa and Nebraska; Mr. Driscoll, 
Chicago, Detroit; E. E. Geveke, Coast; W. A. Krautsch, Chicago; 
S. M. McDonald, New England; Henry Middleton, Metropolitan New 
York (import); {. G. Mullin, Ohio, West Virginia; E. J. Nelson, 
New Jersey and large cities Middle West (import); J. F. Slaybaugh, 
New York State; E. G. Sutherland, Southwest; F. S. Weich, New 
Jersey, Long Island, large cities New York State. 

MORTON SUNDOUR CO., INC.—New York City, C. H. K. Blauvelt, 
Richard V. Farley, V. G. Ayres, J. B. Pinkerton, John McAllister; 
New Jersey, Brooklyn and Long Island, V. G. Ayres; Chicago, R. L. 
Coningsby and B. Howard; Middle West, Donald R. Marples; 
Pacific Coast and Los Angeles Office, Charles Edward Stuart; Boston 
Office and New England States, F. L. Davis and Hugh Emberley; 
Philadelphia Office and State of Pennsylvania, Ralph Williams. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Salesmen: Leon S. Fox, Robert L. Kahle, 
Harold W. Burton, J. Frank Hoffman, George E. Yuille, Ray N. 
Kidder, A. P. Wycoff, F. Linton White, Joseph F. Connolly. Offices: 
New York City, 70 W. 40th Street; Los Angeles, 811 W. 7th Street; 
Chicago, 1807 Heyworth Bldg; Philadelphia, Hancock Street and 
Allegheny Ave. 

MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO.—H. B. Feldmann, R. L. 
Juretie, New York Office, 152 W. 42nd St., 1308-1310 Knickerbocker 
Bldg.; H. B. Druffel, with headquarters at New York City, travels 
the Atlantic Coast west to Ohio; E .F. Heffernan, Philadelphia Office, 
607 Bankers Trust Bldg.; N. A. Pilcher, Detroit Office, 424 Book 
Bldg; Joseph B. Druffel, resident Cleveland representative; F. S. 
Temple and I. M. Pettis, Chicago Office, 1733 Republic Bldg., 209 S. 
State St.; G. R. Martin, with headquarters at St. Louis, travels west 
as far as Denver and north to Minneapolis, Minnesota; Northeastern 
representative, A. J. Fuller, 16 Washburn Ave., North Cambridge, 
Mass.; E. A. Wallach, Los Angeles Office, 621 Grant Bldg.; M. Fein- 
tuch, San Francisco Office, Machine Exchange, 333 Market St. 

MUTUAL THREAD CO.—Branch Offices: 100 N. Greene St., Balti- 
more, Md.; 1440 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio; Greenwood Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 337 West Madison St., Chicago; 180 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco; 302 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
211 East 14th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO. — Mark Hamburger, 24 S. 
Hanover St., Baltimore; Samuel Cristall, 321 Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo; 
J. Levy Sons, 107 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Louis Moss, 1400 
W. Third St., Cleveland; J. B. Haffen & Sons, 936 S. Maple Ave., 
Los Angeles; J. B. Haffen & Sons, 86 Third St., San Francisco; H. G. 
Austin, 911 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Emery, 576 Sherburn 
St., Winnipeg, Canada; Leo R. Jacoby, 242 Mfrs. A Onli Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. W. Faber & Co. 366 Adelaide St., Toronto, 
Canada; J. B. Becker & Co., Mayor Uldg., 1449 St. Alexander St., 
Montreal, Canada. 

NAHON CO., THE—George Lifton, East and Middle West; D. J. 
Getter and D. A. Mishkind, Metropolitan District and showrooms; 
C. H. Leeds, Chicago and Middle West; Voigt and Caldwell, Pacific 


Coast. 

NELL-A-MAY PLUSH CO.—Middle West and Chicago, William H. 
Compton, Room 1322 Republic Bldg., Chicago; Pacific Coast, H. H. 
Scott, 337 West 42nd St., Los Angeles; South, T. B. Holliday, P. O. 
Box 490, Knoxville, Tenn.; New England States, C. L. Lane, 77 
_ Bedford St., Boston. 

NEUMAIER, EUGENE & CO.—Thomas M. Zebley, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, New England States, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk; 
Jesse Lobenstein, New York State and Pennsylvania; Julius Leip- 
ziger, South and Southwest; Walter Appell, Ohio, Michigan, W. Va. 
and Indiana; H. A. Nasatir, Chicago Office, 222 West Adams St.; 
Francis .M. McBride, Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut St.; Eugene 
Neumaier, Chicago and Northwest. 

OEHRLE BROTHERS CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. 
R. Blanck, J. Laich, Simeon DeWitt, Addison Taylor, Julius 
Herbott, Philadelphia; -M. Hamburger, New York Office, New Eng- 
land States; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio; Arthur H. Faul, 
Chicago Office, Chicago and Middle West; H. R. Blanck, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York State and Canada; 
Arthur H. Faul, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Southwest; Geo. F. 
Wright, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast States. 

OHIO VALLEY TANNING CO., THE—Earl Phillips, High Point, 
N. C., entire Southern territory; L. M. Seat, St. Louis and adjoining 
territory; G. H. Miller, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; E. J. Towle Co., 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle, Wash. 

ORINOKA MILLS — William L. Wagner, Robert J. Cunningham 
Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, R. E. Gray, Frank 
J. Corr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. Huyler. 

ORSENIGO CO., INC., THE—Middle West, Eugene J. Orsenigo; 
Denver to Pacific Coast, James Gillies; New York City Showroom, 
F. O. Denecke, F. M. Dickinson; H. R. Marsh, J. D. Maguire, 
A. Thompson. ' 

PALMER & EMBURY—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. Beck, Herman 
Schultz, Paul V. Jester, George Meerow, William A. Smyth and 
Ralph Meyer. 

PATCHING & CO., INC., JOHN F.—Robert J. Naylor, Northwest; 
Henry Cassen, Middle West; Edward Carbine, New York City and 
Jersey; Edward Naylor, South. 

PENNSYLVANIA PLUSH WEAVERS—New York, B. Lombard, 





Harry Beer; Chicago, M. Gurman, D. Cohen, H. R. Greenberg, M. R. 
Pastel, Ben Lombard, Wm. Stein; Boston, S. Miller; Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Oregon, Continental Textile Corp. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., New York 
and Metropolitan District; C. L. Lane, 77 Bedford St., Boston, New 
England; A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 
105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, 
covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West; L. R. Leeson, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast. i 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY—Giles Whiting, H. H. Robbins, 
Sales Megr., H. S. Harper, G. J. DeBold, Edward Emerson, F. E. 
Forshaw, F. Kirchner, Jr.; Charles S. Darling, San Francisco Office. 

PHOENIX TRIMMING CO.—E. A. Neff, Chicago and vicinity; M. i 
Neff, New York and vicinity; Adler Co. (rugs), New York; W. A. 
Noyes, Southern territory; A. Amann, Indiana and Ohio; M. S. 
Adcock, St. Louis and Middle: West; H. B. Bacon, Los Angeles and 
Coast; Lee Ruoss, Chicago and vicinity. 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—J. S. Alexander, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveiand; H. E. Scripture, Phila., Baltimore, Washington, 
Toronto, Montreal; H. C. Lockwood, New York City; F. A. Baird, 
Middle West; E. V. Pollard and E. C. Mailander, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City; T. B. Wilson, Pacific Coast; R. W. Hicks, Southern 
States; F. D. Smart, New England States; Henry Riehl, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, West Virginia; E. W. Saphire, New 
York metropolitan district; E. M. Spavin, New York State; B. C. 
Guerin, Denver and Middle Far Western States; C. A. Hart, New 
York Office; H. M. Burgin, Boston Office. 

QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W. McLean, Middle West; D. F. Gal- 
lagher, 1832 Republic Bldg., Chicago; Charles S. Darling, 251 Post 
_St., San Francisco, and Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles; H. E. Hull, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio; James Mackie, New York City 
and House. 

RINDEMAN SALINGER CO.—Chicago Office, Republic Bldg.,- 209 
State St.; a Office, 1011 Chestnut St. 

RITCHIE CO., INC., ROBT. J. & R.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; D. F. Tice, 38 Chauncy St., Boston; C. L. Wiley, 
1538 Monroe St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ROBERTSON FACTORIES, INC. (VOGUE CURTAINS)—General 
Offices, 330 Fifth Avenue; Baltimore, Kenneth Bertram, Megr., 
223 W. Baltimore St.; Chicago, ions Crabtree, Mgr., 413 S. Market 
St.; Cincinnati, Gus Dahlberg, Mgr., 717 Sycamore St.; Cleveland, 
Harry Price, Mgr., 2162 E. 2nd St.; Dallas, Texas, Jack Brewster, 
Mer., Santa Fe Bldg. No. 2; Detroit, Walter C. Neilson, Mgr., 426 
Cass Ave.; Los Angeles, Grant M. Rogers, Mgr., 1213 S. Main St.; 
Kansas City, Mo., Harold Snell, Mgr., 332 W. 9th St.; Pittsburgh, 
Charles Sherman, Mer. 1014 Fifth Ave.; Portland, Ore., Berwyn 
Maple, Mgr., 83% Fifth St.; San Francisco, Geo. E. Sylvia, Mgr., 24 
Battery St.; St. Paul, Minn., Bill Marshall, Mgr., 2482 University 
Ave. Salesmen: A. E. Adams and E. D. Hester, Cleveland, Ohio; 
John G. Flynn, Cincinnati, Ohio; Floyd A. Anderson, Detroit, Mich. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC.—(Upholstery and Dereny Dept.) M. J. Me- 
Carty, C. Griglik, Alfred Mondschein, Chicago Office, 29 East Madison 
St., covering Chicago district and entire Middle West; E. L. Schnell, 
W. V. Whitman, F. R. Cogswell, Boston Office, 420 Boylston St., 
covering Boston district, New England States and New York State; 
P. Steinmann, San Francisco Office, 442 Post St., covering San Fran- 
cisco, Northern California and Southwest; Bert Levine, Los Angeles 
Office, 811 West 7th St., covering Los Angeles district and Southern 
California; F. C. Campbell, Seattle Office, 201 Terminal Sales Bldg., 
covering Seattle, Pacific Northwest and East to Denver; J. F. Roller, 
Arthur Mondschein, Ralph New, Philadelphia Office, 1528 Walnut St., 
covering Pennsylvania, Baltimore and ashington; C. E. Kinney, 
covering South from Richmond to New Orleans; rae Fie Rogers, 
covering New York City; (Home Decorations Dept.) . Magnus, 
covering Middle Western States; H. Friebolin, covering iddle 
Western States and Mississippi Valley; J. P. Baker, covering New 
England, Middle Atlantic States and Atlantic Seaboard South to 
Florida. Permanent display Home Decorations—Space 620, Chicago 
Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore Drive. 

ROSEN, D. & CO.—Boston Office, Dewey F. Tice, 38 Chauncy St.; 
Chicago Office, Mr. Leavitt, of the Leavitt Co.,.121 So. Market St. 

ROYAL TEXTILE CO., INC.—Philadelphia Office, Jack Wellenbach, 
213 N. Fourth Street; Los Angeles Office, H. D. Jamieson, 809 West 
Ninth Street. 

ROYLE, GEORGE & CO.—W. H. Bergen, New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, South and Southwest; C. O. 
Klose, New York State and New England; H. C. Austin and E. H. 
Keys, Chicago, entire Middle West, Northwest, Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana; James Gillies, Pacific Coast; Raymond MacMullin, Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore and Washington. 

RYAN & McGAHAN—Edward Ryan, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Boston and the East; George B. cGahan, Middle and 
Northwest; Philip G. Ryan, New York State and Ohio; James Q: 
MacDonald, New York City and vicinity; Joseph H. Dana, Pacific 
Coast; George T. Wood, South. 

RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New England, 
Baltimore and Washington; Francis M. McBride, Philadelphia; Jos. L 
Neal, New York State; Wesley J. Claiborn, metropolitan district; 
George T. Wood, North and South Carolina and Virginia; Chas. 
Dougherty, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana; H. O. Bush, Chicago; 
M. W. Keefer, Pennsylvania; G. F. King, Pacific Coast. 

SAUBIAC, B. & SON—Chas. S. Darling, 251 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, and 807 Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles; Chas. E. Smith, 1301 
Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. : 

SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. Winston, F. L. Winston, J. J. Zimmerman, 
H. Kauff, Ben Fox, H. Jelenko, L. Smith, Maurice B. Mulligan, 
Bruno Loevy, Julian Noa, I. Kaciff, E. Rubin and T. Schram. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West and Northwest; 
M. L. Monash, New York State and part Middle West; John R. 
Meltzer, part Middle West, New York City, and part Metropolitan 
District; Norman Arter, jr Pacific Coast; J. A. Mosle, — etro- 
politan District, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and i 

STEAD & MILLER CO., THE—George Banker, Mgr., New York Office, 
180 Madison Ave., New York and Sestens Benj. E. Devo , assistant 


at the New York Office; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan District and 
Brooklyn; Arthur I. Miller, Middle West territory; Andrew M. 
Langwill, Mgr., Chicago Office, 1610 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and 
Northwest; Frank M. Rapalje, part of Northwest and Southwest 
territory, out of Chicago; illard D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, 
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New York State and New England; J. R. Nelligan, Pacific Coast 
territory; John H. Caldwell, New yore. and the Southern territory; 
Harold Davies, Philadelphia, part of Pennsylvania and New York 
State; Theodore M. Hillsley, Jr., New York and New Jersey assistant. 


STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO.—Frank B. Dempsey, New En land; 
E. A. Loomis, New York State and Philadelphia; James Strain, 
Portland, Oregon. 

SURE-FIT PRODUCTS CO.—Wm. Lowenthal, Jack Meyers, R. C. 
Cross, H. De Stilfried and Scot Beebe. 


SYDENHAM STUDIO, THE—Miss Irma Schrag, 442 Post Street, 
San Francisco. 


TAYLOR, H. D. CO.—Buffalo Office, F. J. Schaus, J. E. Williams, 
L. M. Ewing, E. Snyder, J. M. Van Amburgh, C. P. Mackey; 
Cincinnati ffice, J. Hartley, F. C. Goodnough, Benj. Hovey, 
L. A. Dilling, C. E Young. 

TEXTILE SUPPLY CO.—G. Yuder, Chicago; Daniel Meyer, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Minneapolis, Nebraska; Morris Hyman, 
Pennsylvania, Middle West; J. R. Nelligan, Coast; E. R. Harris, 
el ngland and New York State; Herman Nachman, Metropolitan 
istrict. 


THORP, J. H. & CO., oe. —H. I. Wood, Fred L. Veckley, D. C. 
Brewster, Boston; H. Jennings, H. A. Bitting, H. G. Wolf, Phila- 
delphia; A. D. Funk, om Richardson, A. P. Will, Chicago; S. A. 
Davis, Chester M. Vallette, Pacific Coast; George ‘A. Bomann, Jr. 
and Ralph D. Deily, Ohio; John S. Wade, ‘South; Harry H. Wallace, 
C. W. Brooke, S. J. Oliver, E. I. Beale, Albert. Wethernow, H. V. 
Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leon A. 
Chastel, Albert Jeffcoat, L. J. Dent, Clifford Clark, G._A. Webster, 
Carl Weren, Harry R. Secor, James A. McNichols, Edgar Smith, 
Edgar Green, D. McNeil, New York headquarters. 

WESTERN DRAPERY CO. "_Traveling representative, Barney Kite. 


WHITMAN, CLARENCE & SONS, INC.—H. R. Smith, metropolitan 
district and principal cities of New England; J. E. Wright, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, and all principal cities of the Middle West, east of 
Chicago; A. E. Long, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Northwest. 
Headquarters in Chicago, 222 West Adams St. A. J. Houghton, 
entire South; H. S. Johnson, Denver to the west coast, with perma- 
nent headquarters in Los Angeles; A. V. Bentz, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Albany to Rochester, Pennsylvania, excepting 
Pittsburgh; J. M. Wallace, assisting in metropolitan district; W. S. 
Pilger, assisting Mr. Long in Chicago Office. 

WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS, THE—West Coast, Miss Irma Schrag, 
San Francisco; New England and New York State, George J. Brew- 
ing, Boston; Middle Western States, H. O. Bush, Chicago; entire 
South, C. B. Ray, Nashville, Tenn. 


WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & A —Ferd. Boos, N. Y. State; Arthur 
Botting, L. I. & N. J.; W. N. Cassel, New York City; John mee, 
Southern Coast; M. J. Feeley, New York City; Ld eo 
Fowler, New York City; William B. Geiger, Pa.; Walter Hoes, 
Western Coast; Oren Howes, Northwest; Fg X. Kelly, New York 
City; Alfred Manahan, New York City; R. C. Manley, Middle West; 
Donald C. McGeachin, New York City; J. H. Meyers, Chicago; C. E. 
Parsons, New York City; S. R. Pinkerton, New York City; E. Runge, 
New York City; A. V. Todd, New York City; W. C. Waibel, New 
York City and New Jersey; A. R. Walter, New England; James 
Watson, Chicago and Middle West. 

ZENITH MILLS, INC.—James Strain, Pacific Coast and Far West, 

Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Arizona; ie Beck, Chicago and Middle 
West, including Ilkinois, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota; J. O. Young, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, West Vir- 
inia, New York City and Metropolitan District; A. D. ‘Sutherland, 
outh, Southwest and Kansas; H. D. Reis, Baltimore, Washington 
and Pennsylvania; Joseph Goodman, New York State and New Eng- 
land States. New York Office, 330 Fifth Avenue, J. O. Young and 
Joseph Goodman. 

ZIMMERMANN, JOHN & SONS—R. C. Kelley, sales manager, sales 
room at mill, New York City, Philadelphia; Carl Kinnaman, New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland; Clayton R. Sauer, 
Middle West; Thomas P. Coyle, Pacific Coast; Arthur A. Oliver, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee. 





IT’S TIME TO CUT THE “CON” OUT OF 
CONVENTIONS 
(Continued from page 99) 

Talk for talk’s sake is the bane of conventions 
as it is of banquets and invariably does more harm 
than good, but the fact remains that speech is still a 
dynamic, forceful means of communicating ideas, and 
convention speech making should be delegated to those 
(professional or otherwise) who have something worth 
saying and know how to say it. When business gather- 
ings are prompted by business necessity, with a well 
co-ordinated program and a real time schedule, there 
is still opportunity for the local sales conference or 
the national sales convention to fill a very real place 
in stimulating man power and in promoting industrial 
efficiency for the benefit of those who trade their time 
for that which the convention delivers. 


June 15, 1929 


OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 125) 
the success of his departments and of his firm. It was 
his particular delight to take visitors, including the 
editor of this paper, on a personal tour of the store. 
in which he took more than ordinary pride. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a grown son and a daughter. The 
deceased was born in Baltimore and his remains were 
interred there. 
GerorGcE D. McILvAINE 

fn D. McILvaINeE died at his home in Beverly, 

N. J., May 8th, age 81. He was formerly owner 


of the Keystone Wall Paper Co., afterwards the Lartz- 
McIlvaine Wall Paper Co., Philadelphia. 





UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


HE following inquiries have been replied to during the 
past few months. If there are other readers of this maga- 
zine who are interested in the replies to any of these 
questions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 





482. Who manufactures or processes fire-proof lin- 
ing, such as is used for stage curtains (not asbestos cur- 
tain material)? 

483. (a) Where can first-class tufted and knotted bed 
spreads in cream and in color, in various sizes, be ob- 


tained? (b) Painted and unpainted luggage stands of 
good quality? 
484. Who manufactures and sells to the trade brass 


sconces and candlesticks, and other brass goods? 

485. We have had a communication from a party hav- 
ing a medium size vase to be converted into a table lamp, 
which, no doubt, will need a special base in addition to 
other fittings. Where can this work be done satis- 
factorily? 

486. Where can second-hand machines for bench- 
band saws, jig saws, and other small machines—be ob- 
tained? 

487. What is the address of the Ficks Reed Co? Do 
they issue a catalogue on stick reed furniture? Also send 
names and addresses of different firms who make this sort 
of furniture so as to compare prices? 

488. Send names of people handling canvas and 
sanitas besides W. H. Wiggins Son & Co.? 

489. From what firms can fan back Philippine chairs 
be obtained? 

490. Wholesalers of percale and cotton sheets and 
pillow cases; also blankets, particularly name of whole- 
saler at 295 Fifth Ave., New York City? 

491. Have some concern who sells cut order lengths 
of waterproof glazed chintz in solid colors, send samples 
and prices to the undersigned? 

492. Send names of high-grade concerns who make 
church cushions? 

493. Advise name and address from whom Enco 
quality cable cord can be purchased? 

494. Just about to establish a decorative studio, a 
concern wants to be advised of some dealers in jute yarns? 

495. Send name and address of firm who handles 
“boulevard diamond velour”? 

496. Advise who manufactures imitation leather 
gimps? 

497. Names of firms who make up bobbinet lace panels 
with monograms? 

498. Where can one-half inch flat reed be purchased? 

499. Where can glazed chintz shelving be obtained? 

500. Send name and address of some responsible firm 
handling large tapestries, such as are used for wall decora- 
tion. The tapestry is for use in a church and the design 
or subject must be of a biblical nature, if possible. 

501. Name and address of manufacturers who sell in 
rather large lots unfinished furniture, such as spool beds, 
four poster beds, kidney dressing tables and other items; 
also name of firm who will supply French Provincial chair 
frames. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


(Continued from page 123) 


his picture became the designer of a patterned fabric, 
which taking form in his thought was expressed by 
his brush and thus became perpetuated as if it had 
been a representation of some existing fabric. 

Fabrics of this character were frequently attri- 
buted to the district of Genoa under the name of 
Velours de Genes, but there is every reason to believe 
that they were also produced in many districts in 
Italy, and particularly in Venice. 

Figures 285 and 288 are more in the nature of all- 
over designs as distinguished from the soldier-like rows 
of vertical units, which form the rest of this series. 

Figure 285 is North Italian, 16th Century. The 
type of material which in that age was said to be 
“sown” with ornament. 

Figure 288 is a type of design frequently called 
“Florentine” from the fact that in the 16th Century 
Florence was the seat of production of numberless 
designs of this character. The theory of such com- 
positions seems to have been that it was necessary to 
completely cover the surface of a fabric and whether 
this was accomplished in an orderly way or by the 
unstudied scattering of decorated units over its sur- 
face, the purpose was successfully accomplished. 





CROWDING THE BUYER INTO HIS OWN 
BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 110) 

profitable employment connection for the purpose of 
going into business, we would emphasize the possibility 
of independent merchanthood as a way ‘out for the 
buyer whose circumstances and environment are not 
only no longer pleasant but seem likely to show no 
prospect of improving. 

As a final word, let us say that the man who has 
been successful as an employee should have faith 
enough in his own ability to continue to be successful 
“on his own”. Lacking that “faith”, he should never 
venture outside of the salary field, for it is faith and 
effort as much as anything else that determines who 
are fit to work for themselves and who, for lack of it, 
must work for others. 


/SPECIAL NOTICES | 


Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 












FOR RENT—Established furniture repair shop in basement 


of busy antique-decorating store. Light, heat, telephone 


free. Rent $100 monthly. Expert will be given all our repairs 
in addition to outside work. Address “Expert”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN WANTED for New York and surrounding 
territory, by Philadelphia manufacturer making line of 
damasks, casement cloths, and brocatelles suitable for depart- 
ment store and furniture trade to sell on commission basis. 
Only one who has had experience in this line will be con- 
sidered. Address “Commission Basis”, care The Upholsterer. 
PHILADELPHIA MILL making brocatelles, damask and 
casement cloth for the department store and furniture 
trade wants a salesman for Pennsylvania and Western terri- 
tory to work on commission. Will only consider a man of 
experience in this particular line. Address “P. & W.”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
LARGE NEW YORK CRETONNE and drapery piece goods 
corporation requires several live wire salesmen with depart- 
ment store experience for all territories west of Pittsburgh 
and south of Baltimore. Those with car preferred. Com- 
mission or drawing. Submit full details. Address “Live 
Wire”, care The Upholsterer. 
COAST REPRESENTATIVE—The Glendale Linen Co, are 
open for representation by a first-class man, covering Den- 
ver West. Only those with established connections will be 
considered. All applications will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. Apply by letter, giving full particulars. The Glendale 
Linen Co., 373 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
WANTED—by well-known salesman calling on drapery and 
curtain trade in New York State, large or small lines by 
manufacturer with reputation. No advance money wanted; 
strictly commission. Replies confidential. Address “No 
Advance”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—Salesman for new, attractive line of embroidered 
banners, scarfs, bedspreads and novelties. Must have con- 
nections with better decorative trade. Address “A. B. C.”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED — Experienced commission salesman calling on 
wholesale upholstery fabric distributors, furniture manu- 
facturers and department stores in Chicago and Mid-Western 
States for Southern mills. Stock carried—New York and mill 
points—fancy denims, tapestries, etc. Chicago office preferred. 
Address “X. Y. Z.”, care The’ Upholsterer. 
MANAGERS WANTED—We specialize in operating a chain 
of drapery and floor covering departments in department 
stores, and have openings for aggressive young men as man- 
agers and buyers in.Middle Western medium and smaller size 
cities. Must be good merchandisers and understand promo- 
tion essential to obtaining volume and showing a profit and 
not afraid of hard work to accomplish results. Would be glad 
to consider those now assistants or in charge of departments. 
Give full details in first letter of your past and present experi- 
ences, together with remuneration expected to start, or call 
and see us in person. S. P. Brown Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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SALES MANAGER—For upholstery pile fabrics, display 
and coating. Must be well acquainted throughout these 
trades and know their requirements. Prefer man now simi- 
larly employed. State experience and salary desired. Answers 
strictly confidential. Address “Confidential”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—must have following among the 
better decorators, upholstered furniture manufacturers, 
department stores. To sell decorative embroideries, fabrics, 
hangings, table and piano scarfs, bedspreads, etc. Metro- 
politan districts and other territories open. State past experi- 
ence, otherwise not considered. Address “Splendid Oppor- 
tunity”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—First class. interior decorating establishment 
wishes to transfer its slip-cover-drapery department to per- 
sons or firm qualified to maintain our high standards and 
expand this important branch of work. Price $3,600, payable 
$100 monthly, plus rent of workshop $30 monthly. » Address 
“First Class”, care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER-MANAGER—Draperies, curtains, lamps, desires con- 
nection with department store in large city. Fifteen years’ 
experience; now employed, desires change. Metropolitan 
experience. Open for immediate connection. Address “Imme- 
diate”, care The Upholsterer. 
MILL LINE wanted by Gentile salesman. Ten years’ experi- 
ence, all types upholstery, drapery fabrics and requirements 
furniture manufacturing trade. Long standing acquaintance 
buyers of manufacturers, jobbers and department stores, from 
Buffalo to Pacific and Gulf Coast. Mid-West territory pre- 
ferred. Unimpeachable record past accomplishment and_in- 
tegrity open for inspection. Address “Established”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
VOLUME PRODUCT—Sells all year around ; excellent com- 
mission side-line. Manufacturer desires reliable representa- 
tion with headquarters in Buffalo or Rochester who special- 
izes to furniture manufacturers. Address “Furniture”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR EXECUTIVE—Splendid oppor- 
tunity for anyone qualified with the experience and business 
ability to direct a drapery department. Capable of assuming 
full responsibility. Must be aggressive and not afraid of 
work. Knowledge of workroom essential. State in detail 
references, salary, age. Address “Responsibility”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUYER for floor coverings and draperies. Must be able to 
furnish first class references as to character, experience, 
ability, etc. Address “Ability”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN NEEDED—Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Kan- 
sas, to represent well-established novelty curtain manufac- 
turer with splendid reputation and unusually fine line of 
popular - priced curtains. Address “Novelty”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Chicago and Middle West. An old 
reliable curtain manufacturer offers a good opportunity for 
an alert, dependable salesman to procure representation of 
up-to-date popular-priced novelty curtains, sash, panels, and 
cottage sets. Commission basis. Address “Alert”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
FLOOR COVERING SALESMAN ealling on the furniture 
and hardware trade of Michigan wishes side line. Address 
“Floor Covering’, care The Upholsterer. 
ASSISTANT FURNITURE BUYER—A large progressive 
Eastern department store has opening for assistant buyer 
in furniture department. Good opportunity for ambitious 
young man with retail selling experience. Reply giving age, 
experience, salary, etc. “Ambitious”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—LINE of domestic covers suitable for furniture 
manufacturers by a resident Chicago representative with an 
established trade. Address “Domestic”, care The Upholsterer. 
TRIMMING MANUFACTURER wants a man to carry a 
high class line of lace fringe for curtains and draperies, 
also lampshade trimmings. New York City territory. Address 
“Trimmings”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—Calling on upholstered furniture manufacturers 
to-carry good line consisting of corduroy, velours, denim, 
cotton goods, etc., as side line. Commissions. Excellent 
opportunity for man familiar with trade. Address “Good 
Line”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED — DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN for 
leading department store in Western New York State. Must 
have practical experience in cutting and estimating, and under- 
stand modern workroom practices thoroughly. Address 
“Western New York”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR and contract salesman, thor- 
oughly experienced in all lines, would like to make a 
connection with a reliable company; now employed with a 
well-known firm. Address “Contract Salesman”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


* 


SALESMAN calling on drapery departments and furniture 
stores wanted to carry a line of wall tapestries and scarfs 
on commission basis. Mid-West territory. Address “Scarfs”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY AND RUG BUYER—An aggressive manager 
and sales promoter, even an experienced assistant in a 
large store, would qualify for buyership in progressive medium 
sized store. State age, departments and class of goods 
handled, periods and places of employment, scope of work 
covered, detail of your daily duties, salary to start. Address 
“Progressive”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED — INTERIOR DECORATOR SALESMAN for 
better decorative trade. Must be capable of meeting fine 
clientele. One who can plan and supervise complete deco- 
rative schemes. Good opportunity. Address “Competent”, 
care: The Upholsterer. 
CARPENTER AND CABINET-MAKER. (Union) | thor- 
oughly experienced on finest interiors, alterations, etc., 
would like to work for A-1 firm permanently. Address 
“Interiors”, care The. Upholsterer. 
DECORATIVE FABRIC MANUFACTURER—We should 
like to hear from a responsible mill manufacturing high 
quality decorative fabrics, with a view to representing them 
for the interior decorating trade. We have a well-organized 
sales force, with established offices in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles and Boston, and good connection with the better 
class decorators. Derryvale Linen Company, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
FRENCH BUYER, serious and honest; copious knowledge 
of furniture making and French “styles moderne”, copies 
of old furniture, and genuine antiquities. Will buy wholesale 
for you in Paris, under the best conditions. Will require only 
a small discount. For information write: Mr. Toucanne, 21 
Avenue du Bel-Air, Paris 12-e, France. 
MANAGER AND BUYER for drapery and floor covering 
departments, with twenty. years’ successful experience in 
that capacity, desires to locate with a firm where the field is 
larger, and where ability and experience will be appreciated. 
North or East preferred. Best of references. Address “Suc- 
cessful”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—Chicago and vicinity and Southern 
territory to carry line cheap tapestries and damasks. Com- 
mission basis. Address “West and South”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, young woman with practical and 
professional training, Fifth Avenue selling, also Connecticut 
and Massachusetts gift-shop experience, desires position with 
firm or interior decorating department. Address “Profes- 
sional”, care The Upholsterer. 
AVAILABLE—SERVICES of thoroughly experienced ruffled 
and novelty curtain manufacturer, capable of assuming full 
responsibility in either manufacturing or selling. Address 
“Available”, care The Upholsterer. 
THE H. & S. POGUE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
requires a thoroughly experienced man who is capable of 
taking charge of a high class decorating department. Apply 
Cincinnati, or New York Office, 366 Fifth Avenue. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR with clientele, thoroughly experi- 
enced, desires connection with established organization in 
New York. Address “New York”, care The Upholsterer. 
FABRIC LINE WANTED for Pacific Coast territory. Ex- 
perienced salesman, thoroughly acquainted with the trade, 
desires to represent large drapery firm. Best references as 
to ability and character. Address “Pacific Coast”, care 
The Upholsterer. 





WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced drapery and 
upholstery goods salesman for the 
Southern, Southwestern and New Eng- 
land territories, acquainted with retail, 
jobbing and furniture manufacturers. 
This opportunity is exceptional. Address 
“Exceptional”, care The Upholsterer. 




















